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DENVER RECEIVED 


Over 4,000,000 Head 
of Live Stock for the 
Year 1933 


N ADDITION to the slaughter at Denver, that mar- 
il ket has very materially expanded its outlet for all 

classes of live stock, so that it now supplies a great 
deal of live stock for slaughter elsewhere, and has sold 
many thousands of cattle, hogs, and sheep to go to all 
points of the compass—many to points on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts. 


By marketing at Denver— 


YOU SAVE SHRINK, 
YOU SAVE FEED, 
YOU SAVE FREIGHT, 
YOU SAVE TIME. 
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Number 9 


The Albuquerque Convention 


seventh annual convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association, held in Al!lbu- 
querque, New Mexico, January 10-12, 1934, ranked 
among the most important and best-attended in the 
history of the organization. Hotel accommodations 
in that typical “cow town” were taxed beyond their 
capacity, and private residences, and even Pullman 
cars, had to be pressed into service in caring for the 
crowd. Estimates of the number of delegates and 
visitors, coming by train, airplane, bus, or private 
automobile from practically every state west of the 
Missouri River, ran as high as 1,500, and the hall 
of the Elks’ Club where the meetings were held was 
filled to overflowing at each session. Part of this 
gratifying showing was, of course, due to the fact 
that the two state associations of New Mexico— 
the cattlemen and the wool-growers—had their 
yearly gatherings on the day preceding the formal 
opening of the national program, and that a major- 
ity of their members stayed over for this event; but 
most of it must be attributed to the character of 
the subjects to be dealt with, directly affecting the 
welfare of every stock-raiser in the country, and to 
a realization that never before had a higher degree 
of determination and unity of action been called for. 
This spirit of co-operation and of subordinating 
individual preferences to the general good was in 
evidence throughout the sessions. Ideas might— 
and did—clash, but a way was always found out of 
the tangle which everybody could follow. Notably in 
the matter of the proposed legislation providing for 
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the inclusion of cattle among the basic commodities 
enumerated in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
involving the possible imposition of a processing tax, 
there was a wide divergence of views that seemed 
irreconcilable and for a while threatened a serious 
split. So impressed, however, were the members by 
the importance of avoiding an open breach that, when 
President Collins refused to call the roll on the 
decision to refer the issue back to the states, every- 
body accepted this solution as perhaps the best 
under the circumstances. Similarly, when the explo- 
sive question of what to do with the public domain 
was reached, and state was arrayed against state 
on whether or not to indorse the pending Taylor 
bill, which would turn the lands over to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for administration, the vote 
reaffirming the old stand of the association in favor 
of ceding the lands, mineral rights and all, to such 
states as might choose to accept them, with the 
added proviso that in states which did not so choose 
they were to be retained permanently by the depart- 
ment for lease, was acquiesced in by the defeated 
minority, with renewed pledges of loyalty. It is such 
incidents as these which tend to refute the oft- 
made assertion that live-stock men are constitution- 
ally incapable of effective team-work. 


Another matter which has been the source of 
considerable vexation in the past is that of finances. 
It is no secret that for a number of years the asso- 
ciation has operated under a budget insufficient to 
meet the demands upon it. While no work of moment 
has been neglected, and while important results have 
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been obtained in spite of this handicap, it has always 
been felt by the officers that more could have been 
accomplished if they had not constantly been com- 
pelled to watch the pennies and to fear that funds 
might run out before the job was completed. Nat- 
urally, this situation has been aggravated by the 
depression, which has made it difficult for many 
members even to raise the modest sum of their 
annual dues, and, on the other hand, has created 
new problems of magnitude that added to the asso- 
ciation’s expense account. If it had not been for a 
comparatively few large operators who, unwilling to 
see the work suffer, have contributed far beyond 
their just share, much would have had to go by 
default. However, it seemed imperative that now 
a serious attempt be made to relieve these public- 
spirited men of part of their load, and that the 
responsibility for carrying on be distributed a little 
more evenly. Every member benefits from the activ- 
ities of the association in direct proportion to his 
live-stock holdings; it is but equitable, therefore, 
that he should share in the expense to the same 
degree. 

It is with this idea in mind that the proposition 
has been advanced at former conventions to try to 
finance the association on the basis of a per-head 
assessment, each state to contribute according to its 
cattle numbers. Former President Bixby has been 
particularly active in urging this plan, which would 
take the place of the embarrassing and unsatisfac- 
tory solicitation of funds from the floor. So far, 
however, nothing has come of this. Too many have 
felt that the plan was impracticable. At Albuquer- 
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que, a compromise proposal was adopted, amending 
the constitution by changing the payment of annua] 
dues by individual members to a basis of one cent 
a head of cattle owned, with a minimum of $1.50, 
instead of the previous, more or less optional, one- 
half cent a head, with a minimum of $5. This, it js 
hoped, will assure greater stability in the income of 
the association, and thus prove a source of added 
strength. 

There has been instant response to this change, 
many large operators increasing their payments to 
the new basis, and a number of smaller cattlemen 
hastening to join the association under the modified 
plan. 

In this connection, the unique scheme of raising 
extra funds for the association initiated by the Yava- 
pai County Cattlemen’s Association of Arizona 
deserves mention. This consists of the contribution 
by each member of a calf, to be marketed at a central 
point, and the net proceeds to be turned over to the 
American National. So successful has been the 
appeal, and so energetically carried out the plan, that 
the handsome amount of $1,000 was realized. (A 
picture of some of the calves, together with the 
check for the thousand dollars, is shown herewith.) 
The idea was taken up by the cattle-growers of Gila 
County, also in Arizona, where $518 was collected, 
and is spreading to other sections of the West. This 
is a record of which the sponsors, and everyone con- 
nected with the undertaking, have good reason to be 
proud. It aroused much favorable comment at the 
convention. In an emergency like the present, there 
can be no question but that this method of financing 
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THE CHECK 


the work of the association now under way is 
superior to any other that might be devised. 

Among other important actions taken was 
indorsement of the proposal, advanced by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to seek an appropriation of 
$200,000,000 from Congress for the benefit of the 
beef-cattle and dairy industries. This is one of the 
things to be looked after by the reappointed Com- 
mittee of Five, which, with Secretary Mollin, at this 
writing is again in Washington, in conference with 
government officials and members of Congress. The 
sum of $6,000 was allowed in the budget for the 
expenses of the committee. 

Another significant subject embodied in a reso- 
lution was that of an export bounty on surplus beef 
and pork products, to be paid in scrip redeemable in 
payment of import duties. This resolution was intro- 
duced by Harry B. Coffee, of Chadron, Nebraska, 
in conjunction with one indorsing the National Live 
Stock Recovery Act, proposed by the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association, which provides for a 
similar bounty on live stock and hides. 

An inspiring feature of the convention was the 
number of young men in attendance and taking a 
conspicuous part in the deliberations. By critics of 
the American National it has often been said that 
it was, or was fast becoming, an old men’s organiza- 
tion, lacking in militant leadership. This charge was 
effectively refuted at Albuquerque, where abundant 
proof was furnished that youth is coming to the 
front, and that there will be no dearth of recruits 
to take up the burden as the veterans one by one 
drop out of the ranks. 

In order to save time for the many committee 
meetings, and for the informal discussion from the 
floor, which was expected to be lively and protracted, 
the program of set speeches had been limited to 
two days instead of the traditional three. This so 
crowded the calendar, however, as to continue each 


session far into the night. But neither did the 
audiences dwindle nor the interest ever flag. 


The city of Albuquerque did itself proud in enter- 
taining its guests. Arrangements were in the hands 
of the New Mexico Cattlemen’s Association and the 
local Chamber of Commerce. A delightful barbecue 
dinner was served at the Masonic Temple at noon 
on Wednesday. In the afternoon of Thursday a tea 
was tendered the visiting ladies at the Alvarado 
Hotel, with the wives of prominent stockmen as 
hostesses, and in the evening of the same day there 
was the customary dance at the Elks’ Club. 


THE PROGRAM 


On Wednesday, January 10, while the state’s live-stock 
organizations were gathered in annual conclave, committees 
of the American National cloistered themselves for considera- 
tion of the matters intrusted to their care. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee, F. E. Mollin presented his 
report in his capacity as treasurer. Charles E. Blaine, traffic 
counsel, being absent, his report was not submitted until a 
meeting of the committee the following evening. 


Thursday, January 11 


When the convention officially got under sail on Thursday 
morning, following the invocation by Rev. George J. Weber, 
Governor A. W. Hockenhull bade the stockmen welcome. He 
thought that the progress of recovery had been hampered 
by the failure of the administration to include the cattle indus- 
try in its program, and urged the cattlemen to enter into 
partnership with the packers as a means of raising prices on 
their product. The governor was followed by Clyde Tingley, 
mayor of Albuquerque, and Captain Burton C. Mossman, of 
Roswell, who extended greetings on behalf of the city and the 
stockmen of the state. Dan Adamson, of Cody, Nebraska, 
responded to the addresses of welcome. 

President Charles E. Collins then delivered his annual 
address, presenting a comprehensive review of problems 
facing the industry, past and present. He was followed by 
F. E. Mollin, who submitted his report as secretary. (Both 
of these are printed in full elsewhere in this number.) 


The afternoon session was opened by Thomas E. Wilson, 
president of the packing firm of Wilson & Co., Chicago, speak- 
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ing on “Problems of the Live-Stock and Meat-Packing Indus- 
try.” (Mr. Wilson’s paper will be found in another column.) 


Dolph Briscoe, of Uvalde, Texas, acting chairman of the 
Committee of Five appointed at the Denver conference last 
summer, thereupon read the report of that committee, includ- 
ing the recommendations “that the question of restoring 
cattle to the Agricultural Adjustment Act as a basic com- 
modity be referred to each state organization for its indi- 
vidual action,’ and that a Committee of Five, with five 
alternates, be named by the president, to represent the 
association at Washington in all matters dealing with cattle 
problems, and to “take such other action as will, in their 
opinion, secure to the industry the relief desired.” No 
extended discussion developed at this stage. D. M. Hildebrand, 
president of the Nebraska Breeders’ and Feeders’ Association, 
Seward, Nebraska, objected to having the matter of cattle as 
a basic commodity put up to the states, on the ground that it 
was impossible for the state organizations to get their views 
before the congressional committees in time; but, the motion 
being made, the report was approved by a viva-voce vote. 
President Collins was authorized to reappoint the old com- 
mittee and to select the alternates. (Their names appear in 
connection with the committee’s report, printed in another 
column.) 

It was not until after Harry A. Petrie, chief of the Cattle 
and Sheep Division of the AAA, Washington, D. C., had 
delivered his speech (published in full on another page) that 
the fireworks started. Dan Casement, of Manhattan, Kansas, 
then took up the question again, hotly declaring that it was 
clearly the duty of the most important live-stock meeting of 
the year to define its stand upon such a vital issue as the 
processing tax, and moving that the vote be reconsidered. 
Judge H. E. Hoover, of Canadian, Texas, spoke in favor of 
coming out squarely for the processing tax. Judge Peter D. 
Overfield, of Casa Grande, Arizona, and Frank Kell, of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, urged that the convention take positive 
action. For a while pandemonium reigned. President Collins, 
however, refused to yield. Fearing a serious breach, which 
it might take a long time to heal, if the question were put 
-to a formal vote, he vigorously pounded his gavel and ruled 
the motion out of order. At the evening session, Mr. Casement 
resumed the fight, saying that he did not want to be sub- 
sidized by anyone, and that he could not subscribe to the 
government’s program. Fred H. Bixby, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, pleaded for unity and urged that the report be allowed 
to stand. The new committee could then go back to Wash- 
ington and pursue the course that it deemed best under the 
circumstances. There the matter finally was allowed to rest. 


Friday, January 12 


At the opening of Friday’s session, ex-President Henry G 
Boice, of Patagonia, Arizona, called upon President Collins 
to explain the reasons for his ruling on the previous day. 
Mr. Collins then stated that the action taken had followed 
hours of deliberation, and that it had been solely in the 
interest of harmony. The committee, he held, could now pro- 
ceed to Washington with an cpen mind. 

_ Under the caption, “Transportation, Co-ordination, and 
Regulation,’ Charles E. Blaine, of Phoenix, Arizona, traffic 
counsel of the association, then discussed transportation prob- 
lems, with particular reference to live stock. (His address 
will be printed in full in the March issue of THE PRODUCER.) 

Willard D. Ellis, president of the Federal Land Bank 
of Berkeley, California, followed, speaking on “The Farm 
Credit Administration and the Live-Stock Industry.” (Mr. 
Ellis’ paper will also be found in our March number.) 
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F, R. Carpenter, of Hayden, Colorado, director of the 
Western Slope Cattle Growers’ Association, in a speech 
entitled “‘Today’s Challenge to the Cattle Industry” urged the 
cattlemen to strain every nerve to climb out of the morass 
in which their industry at present is mired. (Mr. Carpenter's 
talk will be found elsewhere in this issue.) 


The “calf-a-member” plan of financing the American 
National was described by Cort Carter, of Kirkland, Arizona, 
president of the Yavapai County Cattlemen’s Association, 
who told of the inception of the plan and the different stages 
in carrying it to fruition, urging other associations to emulate 
Arizona’s example. 


A paper, “Your Son and Mine,” prepared by Vice-Presi- 
dent T. D. Hobart, of Pampa, Texas, but, in the absence of 
Mr. Hobart, read by Secretary Mollin, elaborated upon the 
thought that the sons of the older stockmen could be trusted 
to take up the work of their fathers, giving the association 
the benefit of their youth and vigor. 


What to do with the public domain was the second major 
problem to come before the convention. Mrs. Antoinette Funk, 
assistant commissioner of the General Land Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who had been sent west by Secretary Ickes to 
expound his theories concerning this question, had previously 
met with the Committee on Public Lands, which reported Fri- 
day afternoon. Mrs. Funk had there explained that the Taylor 
bill, now pending in Congress, which would turn over the lands 
to the Department of the Interior for regulation, had been 
indorsed by the administration as part of President Roosevelt’s 
conservation program. Following presentation of the commit- 
tee’s report (in the absence of the chairman, Dr. John A. 
Donovan, of Butte, Montana, read by Oliver M. Lee, of Ala- 
mogordo, New Mexico), indorsement of the Taylor bill as the 
best way of getting around the secretary’s fence-removal 
order was strongly urged by the New Mexico delegation, 
headed by Mr. Lee, who was supported by former United 
States Senator H. O. Bursum, of Socorro, New Mexico; W. W. 
Chandler, formerly a member of Congress from New York 
and now a resident of the state, and Frank Delaney, of Glen- 
woed Springs, Colorado. A substitute motion ‘was offered by 
J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, Wyoming, calling for cession of 
the lands to the states, including the mineral rights, or for 
placing them in trust with the states for administration. This 
motion (to the surprise of many who had thought that Ari- 
zona and New Mexico stood shoulder to shoulder in this mat- 
ter) had the backing of the Arizona group—Harry Saxon, of 
Willeox; Wayne Thornburg, of Phoenix, and C. E. Ronstadt, 
of Tucson. 


After the preliminary skirmish, President Collins gave 
each side forty minutes in which to present its case. Advo- 
cates of the Taylor bill agreed that eventually the domain 
ought to be ceded to the states, but contended that the meas- 
ure likely was the best that could be secured from the present 
Congress. Opponents emphasized the new army of federal 
employees that would be saddled upon an already bureaucracy- 
ridden country to administer the law, and held that passage 
of the bill would be equivalent to the states forever giving up 
all title to the land. Dolph Briscoe, of Texas, which state is 
blessed by having no pubiic domain, as an impartial observer 
appealed for harmony. Finally a roll-call was demanded—the 
second ever taken in the history of the association—resulting 
in a vote of 425 for Mr. Brock’s substitute motion and 197 
against; Texas, Kansas, and South Dakota, taking only an 
academic interest in the wrangle, refraining from voting. 


Besides the Public Lands Committee, these other com- 


mittees reported Friday afternoon: Special Committee on 
Tuberculosis Testing—J. Elmer Brock, chairman; Finance 
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Committee—A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colorado; Auditing Com- 
mittee—Thomas Jones, Midland, South Dakota; Budget Com- 
mittee—Ezra K. Baer, Meeker, Colorado. 


A special feature was the School of Meat Cookery con- 
ducted at the National Guard Armory at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of all three days of the convention, under the joint 
auspices of the Albuquerque Journal and the Albuquerque 
Tribune, and under the direction of Miss Ann Kingsley, of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. These demonstrations 
proved enormously popular, more than 3,500 women improv- 
ing the opportunity to extend their knowledge of meat cuisine. 


The Resolutions 


Without comment or debate, except in the one case of the 
public domain, above mentioned, the thirty-four resolutions 
went through with a whoop. George A. Clough, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, as usual had this matter in hand. The reso- 
lutions, as has been the rule in the past, have been printed in 
pamphlet form, but a summary is inserted here for reference: 


1. Embargo on Canned Meats—Urging embargo on 
importation of canned meats during present emergency, and, 
pending this, increase of 50 per cent in tariff on such meats; 


2. Tariff on Hides—Requesting that duty on hides be 
raised to 6 cents a pound, and, until this can be done, that 
quota system be established drastically limiting imports of 
cattle hides, kip and calf skins; 


38. Bounty on Live-Stock Exports—Memorializing Con- 
gress to provide for exportation of surplus beef and pork 
products by paying bounty in scrip to exporters, to be redeem- 
able in payment of import duties on other than live-stock 
products; 


4. National Live Stock Recovery Act—Indorsing National 
Live Stock Recovery Bill, sponsored by National Live Stock 
Marketing Association, providing for issuance of certificates 
for 40 per cent of value of live stock and hides exported. to 
be acceptable in payment of import duty on any commodity 
except live stock; 

5. Appropriation for Beef and Dairy Industries—Indors- 
ing proposal of Secretary of Agriculture for $200,000.000 
appropriation for benefit of beef- and dairy-cattle industries; 

6. Trade with Russia—Requesting federal government to 
work out such trade relations with Russia as will provide 
greatest possible outlet for our breeding cattle and surplus 
meats and fats; 


7. Foot-and-Mouth Disease—Urging continuance of em- 
bargo against importation of meats from countries where 
rinderpest or foot-and-mouth disease prevails; 


8. Domestic Meats for Army and Navy—Asking that 
detachments of army and navy stationed outside continental 
United States be required to purchase only domestic meats 
for their regular use; 


9. Oleomargarine—Asking Congress to impose tax of 
10 cents a pound on all imported vegetable oils and fats used 
in manufacture of oleomargarine, and to remove present 10- 
cent tax on oleomargarine made from naturally colored domes- 
tic animal fats; 

10. Range Accreditation—Urging all western states to 
co-operate in expediting range accreditation work on basis of 
modified method now accepted by Bureau of Animal Industry; 

11. Interest on Live-Stock Loans—Asking that interest 


rate on government live-stock loans be reduced to not more 
than 5 per cent; 


12, Additional Land Bank District—Recommending 
establishment of Thirteenth Land Bank District to provide for 
requirements of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and 
New Mexico, where conditions are similar; 


13. Joint Credit Agency—Providing for appointment of 
Committee of Three to work with Farm Credit Administra- 
tion in creation of department for handling of joint land and 
cattle loans; 


14. Disposition of Public Domain—Favoring immediate 
enactment of law for final disposition of public domain, either 
by cession of land, including mineral rights, to states, or by 
Placing it with states in trust, to be disposed of as early as 
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possible, and as nearly as possible to present users; sales to 
be on basis commensurate with value of land for grazing pur- 
poses, and proceeds to be divided between federal and state 
governments; land in states not choosing either of these 
methods to be retained permanently by Department of Interior 
for lease; 

15. Withdrawal of Public Domain from Homestead Entry 
—Urging that all public-domain lands be withdrawn from 
homestead entry, and that government assist in rehabilitation 
of homesteaders who have settled on lands incapable of sup- 
porting a family; 

16. Appreciation of Forest Service—Expressing appre- 
ciation of help extended to forest permittees by decision to 
base grazing fees on market value of live stock; 

17. Extension of Grazing Permits—Requesting that all 
existing grazing permits on national forests be extended with- 
out any cuts for redistribution purposes during next ten- 
year period; 

18. Delinquent Grazing Fees—Asking Forest Service not 
to refuse continuance of permits to any present permittees for 
1934 because of delinquency in payment of fees; 

19. Predatory-Animal and Rodent Control—Protesting 
against contemplated reduction of 76 per cent in appropria- 
tion for predatory-animal and rodent control work by Bureau 
of Biological Survey; 

20. Market-News Service—Urging government to con- 
tinue present market-news service; 

21. Producer’s Share of Consumer’s Dollar—Calling upon 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to investigate proportion of 
consumer’s meat dollar which producer receives, and reasons 
responsible for changes which have occurred; 

22. St. Lawrence Seaway—Asking Congress to ratify 
treaty with Canada for construction of St. Lawrence Seaway; 

23. Freight Rates on Live Stock—Urging railroads to 
make reduction in rates charged for transportation of live 
stock similar to that granted in transportation of passengers; 

24. Unfair Rate Manipulations—Recommending amend- 
ment of Interstate Commerce Act to provide that railroads 
reducing freight rates to meet competition of motor vehicles 
shall not be permitted again to increase such rates unless it 
be shown that conditions have changed other than by elimina- 
tion of such competition; 

25. Motor Trucks—Favoring reasonable regulation of 
motor vehicles in public interest, condemning unwarranted 
attacks upon them, and urging Congress to pass no laws that 
will discriminate against them; 

26. Reduced Marketing Charges—Requesting all market 
agencies to co-operate in lowering marketing charges, and 
thanking those that have already taken steps in that direction; 

27. Direct Purchase of Live Stock—Opposing any legis- 
lation intended to restrict methods of marketing live stock; 

28. Packers in Feeding Business—Criticizing packers for 
engaging in feeding of live stock, and asking them to refrain 
from such practice; 

29. Grading of Beef—Urging that service of government 
meat-grading be broadened, that uniform system be estab- 
lished at earliest possible date, and that grades be designated 
by numbers; 

30. National Live Stock and Meat Board—Requesting all 
market agencies to help support and extend activities of 
National Live Stock and Meat Board in demonstrating desir- 
ability of meat in diet and carrying on research and educa- 
{ional work of value to industry; 

31. Support of Local Associations—Expressing apprecia- 
tion of splendid support given by local associations to Amer- 
ican National, and especially initiative taken by organizations 
in Arizona and Colorado in promoting plans for more ade- 
quately financing it; © 

32. Death of Senator Kendrick—Expressing profound 
sorrow at death of Senator John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming; 

33. Death of Mr. O’Donel—Expressing grief at passing 
of Charles M. O’Donel, of New Mexico; 

84. Thanks—Thanking city of Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers’ Association, and all organizations and indi- 
viduals contributing to entertainment of convention. 


Election of Officers 


With some reluctance, President Collins was prevailed 
upon to serve for another term. All the other officers were 
re-elected, as below: 
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President—Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colorado. 
First Vice-Prestdent—Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. 


Second Vice-Presidents—George Russell, Jr., Elko, Nevada; 
Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, California; A. R. 
Modisett, Rushville, Nebraska; T. E. Mitchell, Albert, 
New Mexico; T. D. Hobart, Pampa, Texas. 


F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colorado, and Charles E. Blaine, 
Phoenix, Arizona, were reappointed secretary and traffic coun- 
sel, respectively. 


Next Place of Meeting 


Rapid City, South Dakota, in the northeastern corner of 
the western cattle empire, won over its three competitors—El 
Paso, Phoenix, and Los Angeles—as the place for the 1935 
convention, 

* * ok 


Affirmative responses to our inquiry, printed in the 
December number, as to whether it was the desire of our 
readers to have ithe complete proceedings of the Albuquerque 
convention issued in book form were not sufficiently numerous 
to justify us in incurring the expense. Accordingly, it has 
been decided by the Executive Committee to dispense with 
this plan for another year, and instead to publish the more 
important papers in THE Propucer. Several of the papers 


will be found in the following pages. Others will appear in 
March. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS* 


BY CHARLES E. COLLINS 
Kit Carson, Colorado 


YEAR AGO A SMALL, BUT SPIRITED, BAND OF 

stockmen met at Ogden, Utah, in the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of this association. What was lacking in numbers 
at that meeting was more than made up in the determination 
to carry on; to do everything that it was possible to do to 
improve the conditions under which our industry was, and is, 
struggling; to enlarge, rather than restrict, the activities of 
the association; and to continue to adhere to the maxim of 
strategy that the most effective defense is to attack. As things 
have gone from bad to worse during the year 1933, so far as 
our own industry is concerned, it is encouraging to note that 
not once has there been a signal that we are ready to sur- 
render. Instead, there has been a rallying together of cattle- 
men all over the West to strive for the common good, to seek 
a way out of the difficulties that beset us on every side, and 
eventually to make the cattle industry again one of which we 
can be proud, and which we shall want our children to follow 
in the years to come. 


Cattle as a Basic Commodity 


At Ogden there was considerable discussion on the sub- 
ject of farm relief—not so much withthe thought that such 
relief as might be proposed would be immediately applied to 
our industry, but rather as to whether we approved the prin- 
ciple of the domestic-allotment bill in connection with live 
stock in general and cattle in particular. The results of our 
deliberations were embodied in Resolution No. 5, wherein it 
was stated that the so-called domestic-allotment plan was 
believed to be economically unsound, and that we were unal- 
terably opposed to it as a medium of relief. At the time the 





*Delivered at the thirty-seventh annual convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association, held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
January 10-12, 1934. 
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resolution was passed there was no serious intention of includ. 
ing cattle in the bill, but there was some talk of including 
hogs. The bill in question failed of passage in the old Con. 
gress. When the new Congress convened, similar legislation 
was revived, originally calling for action on four commodities 
—wheat, cotton, corn, and hogs—and later extended to include 
various other products. 

I think it is fair to state that at that time 90 per cent of 
the cattlemen of the West objected to the inclusion of cattle 
as a basic commodity, and were heartily in accord with the 
effort made by the late Senator Kendrick to keep them out 
of the bill. There were some, however, who, while funda- 
mentally opposed to such a method as applied to cattle, took 
the broader view that perhaps it was best to go along with 
the administration. Others favored exclusion of all live stock, 
but felt that, if hogs were included, perhaps cattle should 
also be. At any rate, based on the resolution referred to 
above, and the expressions that came to us from a majority 
of our membership, our association joined with Senator 
Kendrick in an effort to keep cattle out of the bili as a basic 
commodity. In view of the extremely low prices prevailing 
for cattle today, and the results obtained in the application 
of the processing tax to hogs, it still remains a question call- 
ing for the most careful consideration at this convention. 


It was the belief of many of us at that time that the cat- 
tle industry, left to itself, would have no need of the extraor- 
dinary measures resorted to, affecting commodities of which 
we produce a huge exportable surplus. Whether we were 
right in our surmise last spring will never be known, because 
most certainly we have not been left alone. Instead, in the 
numerous efforts made to advance the price of other com- 
modities, and to bring about a restoration of prosperity by 
artificial means, we have from time to time been severely 
penalized. 

Reduction in Freight Rates Denied 


It has been our belief that, agricultural prices having 
been deflated, one of the most substantial measures of relief 
to agriculture would be likewise to deflate the costs. under 
which we were forced to operate. With that in view, last 
spring we joined with the three great national farm organi- 
zations, and with other groups, in seeking a 25 per cent 
reduction in freight rates under Docket 26000. No single 
thing could be done that would more quickly benefit all agri- 
culture than a reduction in the exorbitant transportation 
charges now being collected, based upon the values of live 
stock prevailing on May 1, 1928, when the final decision in 
Docket 17000 was made, and upon the water-logged capital 
structure of the railroads as it existed in the boom days. 
Beyond question, we should have been granted the reduction 
asked for, but it was denied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, apparently on the theory that the inflationary moves 
would quickly result in higher prices, so that we could afford 
to pay the present level of rates. It is interesting to note that 
the three commissioners who actually heard the case all dis- 
sented from the majority opinion. 


Furthermore, instead of being able to reduce our oper- 
ating expenses in other lines, our costs of operation have 
been increased, as the cost of all ranch supplies was raised 
under the NRA codes. For the same reason, packers’ labor 
costs were tremendously advanced, the additional amount being 
taken out of the producer. Retailers’ selling costs were like- 
wise increased, and the amount was taken out of the con- 
sumer. Consequently, in November the price of good steers 
at Chicago was only 86 per cent of the March, 1933, price, 
in spite of a sharp advance in the value of by-products in the 
meantime; the price of good carcasses at New York was 87 
per cent of the March, 1933, price; and the composite retail 
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price of all the different cuts from such carcasses was 101 
per cent of the March, 1933, price. 

A major blow was, however, struck in November, when, 
in order to quiet growing unrest in the Corn Belt, it was 
announced that the government would loan 45 cents a bushel 
on corn, which, of course, was considerably above its cur- 
rent market value. This not only had the immediate effect 
of unloading prematurely large numbers of cattle and hogs, 
shoving an increased volume on an already overcrowded mar- 
ket, but resulted in a sharp curtailment of the demand for 
replacement cattle in the feed-lots. The fear of a compen- 
sating tax on beef has also added to the feeders’ problems. 
The processing tax of 50 cents per hundred pounds placed on 
hogs in November, and increased to $1 on December 1, also 
tremendously stimulated the marketward movement of hogs, 
which reached such proportions early in December (as it 
became apparent that the entire amount of the processing tax 
was being taken out of the producer) that the government 
had to postpone the increase intended for January 1, in order 
to prevent further undue liquidation. 

The conditions cited above have been the natural sequence 
to the extraordinary measures which are being adopted as 
emergencies arise. Even though they may be quite successful 
in meeting the particular situation to which they are directed, 
it is open to argument whether the evils which they create 
are not just as bad as those which they are intended to cure. 


Denver Conference and Committee of Five 


As these measures began to add to our burdens, already 
heavy enough, there was a rising tide of dissatisfaction in 
western circles, culminating in a universal demand that some 
effort be made to improve conditions in our own industry. 
As a result of these demands, and after consultation with 
Secretary Wallace, a meeting was called at Denver, August 
14 and 15, to consider the situation. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration was represented by Victor A. Christgau, 
recently made assistant administrator to Chester C. Davis. 


We were told that, inasmuch as cattle were not a basic 
commodity, our only hope of immediate action lay in the 
adoption of a packer marketing agreement, under which 
various moves could be made to improve conditions in the 
different branches of our industry The meeting selected a 
Committee of Five, with full power to act for the association 
in all matters pertaining to the AAA. 

I think it is only fair to this committee, of which I had 
the honor to be chairman, to state that it was no fault of 
theirs that no progress was made in the matter of working 
out a marketing agreement. The full committee went to 
Washington early in September, and testified at the formal 
hearing on September 8. The following week, in Chicago, it 
conferred with representatives of the Corn-Hog Committee and 
with the Processors’ Committee; Chester C. Davis, recently 
advanced to the post of administrator, also being in attend- 
ance. At this meeting a practical accord was reached between 
the different groups on all major matters, except that it was 
left to the Secretary of Agriculture to draft a suitable clause 
relative to the inspection of the packers’ books. While the 
original agreement was far from satisfactory, as modified 
after the Chicago meeting it fully protected producers’ inter- 
ests, and offered an avenue of relief which should have been 
tried, and which no doubt holds out as much hope of success 
aS many of the things that are being done. Owing to the 
unfortunate split over policy in the personnel of the AAA, 
in spite of all our efforts the marketing agreement was 
Pigeonholed, and no attempt was made to succor the cattle 
industry during our fall marketing season. This in spite of 
the fact that our move was started in July, and the meeting 
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was held in Denver during the middle of August, just as the 
shipping season was about to start. 

I wish to say further for the committee that it has held 
itself in readiness at all times to work for you, but that the 
opportunity has been denied us. The committee sent Secretary 
Mollin to Washington early in October, where he remained 
for almost six weeks in a fruitless endeavor to get action on 
the marketing agreement, and to speed up beef purchases for 
relief purposes. We do not feel, however, that the time and 
effort of the committee, and of our secretary, were entirely 
wasted. Instead, many valuable contacts have been made, and 
now that the new administration has reorganized the AAA, 
we are in a position to push ahead with a vigorous new 
start all along the line. 


Per-Capita Consumption 


It is commonly assumed that the low level of prices 
existing for cattle is at once evidence of a surplus. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that the per-capita consump- 
tion of beef in 1932, 47.4 pounds, was the lowest on record. 
Over a period of some twenty years, beef consumption has 
averaged around 57.5 pounds. The 1932 consumption of pork 
was 72 pounds, while the twenty-year average was 65.08 
pounds. For the year 1933, while the final figures are not yet 
available, it is probable that the consumption of beef will be 
in the neighborhood of 52 pounds. With the exception of the 
war period, we have not exported any beef worth mentioning 
for about twenty-five years, and I do not believe that we are 
in any danger of going upon an export basis. World prices are 
so much below ours, even at present levels, that this is simply 
out of the question. The plain truth of the matter is that the 
dumping of surplus hog products in the domestic market has 
reduced per-capita consumption of beef about 10 pounds, and 
that, once the hog-producer has adjusted his production to the 
potential demand, and the dairyman has done likewise, so that 
we can again assume a normal position in the trade, the major 
portion of our problems will have disappeared. In 1914, per- 
capita consumption of beef was 58.5 pounds; of pork, 62.3 
pounds. In 1932, beef consumption was 47.4 pounds; pork 
consumption, 72 pounds. 

Figures on cattle numbers as of January 1, 1934, are 
not yet available. According to the best estimate we can 
make, however, the total of 65,129,000 head found on January 
1, 1933, will have been increased by 900,000 to 1,000,000 head. 
This is on the assumption that local and farm slaughter has 
grown in about the same proportion as federally inspected 
slaughter. In view of the very low prices prevailing at market 
centers, this seems reasonable. Carrying the figures on for 
another year, if we estimate the same percentage calf crop 
as the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has used for the 
past two years, and the same percentage of death losses, it is 
indicated that an increase of 5 pounds in the per-capita beef 
consumption in 1934 (which would just bring us to the aver- 
age for the last twenty years) would prevent cattle numbers 
from advancing during the year 1934. In this connection, I 
desire to call your attention to the fact that between the 
years 1914 and 1933 there was an increase in the total number 
of cattle of 6,352,000 head. Of these, 6,166,000 were milk cows 
two years old and over, and 186,000 were “other than milk 
cows.” By the time the yearling heifers and calves of the 
dairy breeds were included, there were actually fewer beef 
cattle on hand on Jannary 1, 1933, than on January 1, 1914. 


I do not mean to indicate that we should nct do every- 
thing possible to restore cattle prices as soon as practicable. 
I do mean to say that I do not subscribe to the theory that 
range cattle-producers have solely brought their evils upon 
themselves through the sins of overproduction. From the 
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point of view of slaughter, which has been far below the 
average of recent years, 1932 and 1933 should have been ban- 
ner years. The report of the Committee of Five will contain 
concrete suggestions for things that can, and should, be done 
to help remedy conditions; but I ask you seriously to consider 
whether it is advisable deliberately to surrender a market 
which rightfully belongs to you, and submit to any elaborate 
plan for reduction in numbers, when the per-capita consump- 
tion of the country is the lowest ever recorded. I think we 
should see to it that there is no further increase in produc- 
tion; and, as stated before, there are encouraging indications 
that, with a slight increase in consumption, we can reach the 
desired goal and prevent further accumulations. 


The best index of what is going on in production is found 
in the statistics of cow and heifer slaughter. Whereas the 
percentage of this slaughter in 1931 had dwindled to 41.75 of 
the total federally inspected slaughter, and actually sank below 
40 for the first seven months of 1932, it began to pick up in 
the fall of 1932, and for the first ten months of 1933 has 
averaged 43.7. While there was a good deal of lost motion 
incident to the organization of the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation, and some mistakes were made in the first 
attempts at beef-buying (possibly unavoidable under the 
circumstances), we are now encouraged to believe that con- 
siderable progress can be made through this agency in reduc- 
ing production by the purchase of cows, and at the same 
time supplying beef for the unemployed. Every effort should 
be made to speed up this work. 

We are advised that in 1933 there were 988,000,000 more 
pounds of meat produced under federal inspection than during 
the previous calendar year. This is an increase of 8 per cent, 
not all of which, however, went into consumption. Consump- 
tion increase is shown as 624,000,000 pounds, or 5 per cent. 
Practically all the additional beef and veal went right into 
consumption, whereas the bulk of the increase in pork and lard 
had to go into storage, and has become a dead weight on the 
market. 

In considering the causes of the unfortunate situation in 
which we find ourselves today, it is worthy of note that, 
whereas twenty years ago the West produced much three- and 
four-year-old grass beef, and a large share of the remainder 
of its output was in two- and three-year-old steers ready 
for the feed-lot, today we have gone largely on a cow-and- 
calf basis. We recognize the fact that the day of the four- 
year-old grass steer is past, but we believe that the trend 
has gone altogether too far in the other direction, and that 
a middle ground can be found which will be much safer and 
more advantageous in the handling of our herds. In the old 
days, when drought struck, the cattleman could immediately 
lighten his supply by shipping his two-year-old steers, and, 
if necessary, his yearlings, thus materially reducing his num- 
bers; but today, in order to make any substantial reduction, 
he has to cut into the cow herd—and this he is loath to do. It 
is my belief -that it is the retailer, more than the consumer, 
who has insisted upon baby-beef production. The cheapest 
animal we can produce is a two-year-old steer raised on grass, 
and then fattened to a moderate finish on corn. Not only is 
such an animal cheaper to produce, but the beef is more 
desirable for the majority of the trade than even that of a 
yearling which is made hog-fat. Good salesmanship on the 
part of the retailer should provide a ready outlet for car- 
casses from this class of animal. 


Cost of Distribution 


Important as it is to insure that production does not get 
out of hand, and that the industry is assured the domestic 
market for its products, without the price-cutting competi- 
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tion of more cheaply produced commodities from abroad, no 
single thing that can be done will be of so much importance 
as narrowing the spread between producer and consumer. The 
trouble today is not that the consumer does not pay enough 
for his meat products, but that the producer does not get a 
sufficient share of what the consumer pays. According to 
charts prepared by the Research Department of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association, for many years prior to 
1921 wholesale carcass prices of beef from good-grade light- 
weight steers at Chicago were approximately 150 per cent of 
the steer price, while retail beef prices, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, averaged slightly better than 
200 per cent of the steer price. Since 1921, wholesale carcass 
prices have averaged very much the same as before, with a 
little widening of the margin in 1931 and 1932, when 
by-products were so low in price; but the retail price-spread 
took a sharp jump in 1921, and, like the cat on the flagpole, 
refuses to come down. The price-spread since that time has 
averaged from 250 to 300 per cent. While it is only natural 
that this percentage should be high while steer prices are at 
the present low level, I call your attention to the fact that 
there was no decline in the percentage during 1928 and 1929, 
when steer prices were relatively high. In the 1921 “Year- 
book” of the Department of Agriculture it is indicated that 
the producer got 53.5 cents of the consumer’s dollar spent for 
beef. It is shown that the 1921 price of live steers was only 
3 per cent above the 1918 average, whereas wholesale beef 
prices were 25 per cent higher; the retail price of plate beef, 
16 per cent higher; of sirloin steak, 64 per cent higher; and 
of rib-roast, 55 per cent above the 1913 averages. We should 
like to have the Bureau of Agricultural Economics bring that 
study up to date, and show us what small percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar we are receiving today, if we got only 53.5 
cents in 1921, and give us the major causes of this alarming, 
and continual, increase in the cost of distribution. Some way 
must be found to remedy this situation. 


It appears that the price of our live stock is largely 
based upon the price received for dressed beef in the great 
markets of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Those mar- 
kets absorb approximately 15 to 20 per cent of the total 
supply. Under present conditions, they are entirely buyers’ 
markets, and no doubt a great portion of the meat handled 
there is handled at a loss to the packer. While they largely 
fix the price of our live stock, they do not fix the price of 
dressed meat in other parts of the country where it is sold 
at a profit. It has long been a conundrum how packers could 
continue to operate and still claim that their dressed beef 
lost money. This seems to be explained by the showing that 
they do lose money a great deal of the time in these few 
markets, but make a profit on their numerous car routes and 
in branch houses in other sections of the country. I had 
cecasion to check the matter recently, and found that the 
same grade of beef was actcually selling higher in Denver 
than in New York City. 

It is believed that one of the major evils in the present 
system of distribution is due to the development of the chain- 
store system, with its installation of thousands of retail out- 
lets, added to those already in existence, thus decreasing the 
volume per unit, and necessarily increasing the cost. It is 
charged that the chain stores, in many instances, feature price 
rather than quality, and that their insistent policy is to buy 
cheaper, rather than to seek their profit through good mer- 
chandising at the other end. With this constant pressure to 
bear down prices, a vicious circle is established, and it all 
comes out of the producer. 


It has been suggested that a modification of the Packers’ 
Consent Decree, to permit the big packers to engage in the 
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retail business, and to allow them the same freedom of move- 
ment in the handling of other commodities that is allowed 
all their competitors, would help to bring the desired result. 
Qur association has long recommended such modification, in 
the belief that it would give the packers better bargaining 
power with the chain stores, and thus ease the constant pres- 
sure for lower prices, 


Grading of Beef 


It is gratifying to note that the project of grading beef, 
which was started some years ago under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has steadily expanded. 
For the year ending June 30, 1933, 213,479,468 pounds of beef 
were graded—an increase of 13.3 per cent over the previous 
fiscal year. This growth has been in spite of the rather 
determined opposition of the big packers, who have pushed 
their own private system of grading. Before we can start 
to remedy conditions in the retail field that are so much com- 
plained of, and truly control distribution in the interest of 
the producer, it is necessary that grading should be done 
under a single standard, so that the beef must be sold 
entirely on grade. The meat industry is a laggard in pro- 
viding official grading for its product, and in insuring that 
the consumer receives the quality paid for. Today there are 
thousands of shops which handle nothing but cow and heifer 
beef, although they charge just as much as though it were 
first-quality steer beef. So long as there is the confusing 
system of government grades and numerous private grades, 
it is a physical impossibility to educate the housewife so as 
to enable her to protect herself in her purchases. In working 
out a single system for this purpose, it should be recognized 
that there are changing standards in the meat industry, as 
in every other; that the day of the long-fed, heavy bullock is 
practically past; and that there are other factors which recom- 
mend a carcass to the retailer more than a mere surplus of fat. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 


We commend the increasing usefulness of this organiza- 
tion in the field of research, in combating unfair attacks upon 
the meat industry, in home-economics work, and in spreading 
the knowledge of meat and its place in a proper diet over 
the radio, through trade publications, and through countless 
contacts with housewives and with students in high schools 
and colleges. Once a single standard of meat-grading is 
adopted, this organization has the facilities for broadcasting 
the information as to grades, as each year it puts out litera- 
ture, in the shape of cook-books and advertising pamphlets 
of one kind and another, by the hundreds of thousands of 
copies. One of the most interesting studies of recent years 
—that relating to the factors which determine quality and 
palatability in the different kinds of meat—was undertaken 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, at the request of the Meat 
Board, the idea originating in the fertile brain of Charles M. 
O’Donel, of New Mexico, who recently passed away. 

I believe that there is room for spreading the work of 
the Meat Board in the advertising field. While much free 
advertising is now secured, I would urge that experiments 
be made in new channels, to test out the value of money spent 
for newspaper advertising. With the co-operation of the 
board, the Boston Post is putting on an extensive meat- 
advertising campaign, under the direction of its advertising 
manager, Henry C. Stuart, Jr., a nephew of the late Gov- 
ernor Stuart, of Virginia, a long-time cattleman, and formerly 
a member of the American National Live Stock Association. 
I hope that this endeavor will be followed extensively in other 
large centers of distribution, and urge that the board allot 
more liberal funds for the furtherance of such plans. 
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Tariff 


A curious anomaly of the present situation is the fact 
that, while a multitude of extraordinary measures are being 
adopted to try artificially to boost prices, nothing has been 
done along the more simple and practical lines of stopping 
the ruinous importations of fats and cils, of hides, of canned 
meats, and of many other articles that come in direct com- 
petition with the products of American farms and ranches. 
Instead, our ambassadors of good-will are touring South 
America and preaching the glories of reviving foreign trade 
by lowering the tariff. It is a beautiful theory, but it has 
never been satisfactorily demonstrated just how the cattlemen 
would benefit by increased automobile sales to the Argentine, 
if these sales are to be paid for in dressed beef, with the con- 
current deadly risk of importing foot-and-mouth disease 
germs; or by stimulating our sales of hog products, and 
other commodities, to our sister-republic on the south, and 
accepting in payment the cattle which we do not need. To 
us, this appears like a poor time to preach trade advance- 
ment through international agreement, when most other 
countries of the world have gone on a nationalistic basis, and 
have imposed tariffs on imports compared with which our own 
are insignificant. If we are to accept the theory of the gov- 
ernment that we are overproduced, and must adopt extraor- 
dinary measures to reduce production, have we not a right 
to demand that, by the same token, we do not need the 
imports of live cattle and canned beef, and of hides, that so 
demoralize our markets? 

Imports of canned meats for the year 1931 were 18,926,000 
pounds; for 1932, 22,853,000 pounds; and for the first ten 
months of 1933, 35,374,000 pounds; part of the increase, as 
you all know, going to the workers of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps in our national forests, although within a stone’s- 
throw of many of the camps were choice beef cows which 
were selling at distressing prices. Reduced to a cattle 
equivalent, the imports for the ten-month period are equal 
to the product of from 150,000 to 200,000 cows. Imports of 
cattle hides, kip and calf skins for the year 1931 were 132,- 
203,287 pounds; for 1932, 86,670,937 pounds; and for the first 
ten months of 1933, 162,122,369 pounds. Of this latter total, 
more than 70,000,000 pounds entered during the months of 
August, September, and October alone, attracted by the in- 
crease in hide prices, and bringing an immediate reaction in 
the market of approximately 5 cents per pound. 

The average person has little conception of the huge 
imports of fats and oils into this country, both for edible 
and inedible purposes. A recent compilation indicates that 
annual imports of oils for edible uses total more than 400,- 
000,000 pounds, while imports for industrial uses exceed 
1,000,000,000 pounds. Of these oils, coconut oil is the leader, 
with almost 600,000,000 pounds; imports of palm oil exceed 
200,000,000 pounds, and those of fish oil and other marine oils 
are very heavy. - 

Transportation 


Arduous as has been the work of our traffic department 
during the years of the depression, there is every indication 
that there will be even greater need. for careful, painstaking 
work before we again secure transportation for our products 
on terms somewhere near commensurate with their value. It 
remains to be seen what Joseph B. Eastman, to whom has 
been intrusted the job of co-ordinating transportation facili- 
ties, will be able to work out. Whatever he may do, there 
will remain the task of getting railroad rates adjusted to a 
reasonable basis. 

So successful was the recent move of western carriers 
in reducing passenger fares to 2 cents a mile that it was 
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almost immediately followed by a further reduction of 10 
per cent. After various experiments with special fares, the 
railroads have found that it pays to get rates down to a 
figure that the traveling public can afford. This reduction 
in rates is especially interesting in view of the fact that 
for many years past the passenger traffic of the railroads 
has shown huge deficits in operating revenue. There is still 
greater reason to believe that the more profitable freight busi- 
ness, if rates are reduced to what the traffic can bear, will 
come back to the rails in increasing volume. 

Our traffic department, under the able management of 
Charles E. Blaine, will devote itself to the task of getting 
rates adjusted at the earliest opportunity. I urge you to 
familiarize yourselves with the work of this department for 
the past year, and the recommendations for the future. It 
has been the deliberate policy of this association, during 
these years of depression, to maintain its effectiveness in all 
matters pertaining to the live-stock industry, even though it 
involved going into debt in order to carry on. This has been 
particularly true in our traffic department, where there has 
been one constant major rate case after another, and where 
Mr. Blaine has “sat in” to protect your interests at all times, 
and with very marked beneficial resu‘ts. 


Public Domain 


For many years the West has wrestled with the problem 
of finding some means of controlling the right of grazing upon 
the public domain. Conditions have varied so widely in differ- 
ent areas that it has been impossible to unite the public-land 
states upon a program and push it through to a satisfactory 
conclusion. In the meantime, through lack of control, the 
range has continued to deteriorate, as there is no way of 
stopping overgrazing by nomads. The situation has been fur- 
ther aggravated by flagrant abuse of the homestead laws. 
The determination of the present administration to have the 
lands turned over to the Department of the Interior for con- 
trol clearly indicates that there is little prospect at this time 
of any other solution of the problem. The question resolves 
itself into whether the live-stock industry, as a whole, prefers 
to accept such measure of control, or would rather prolong 
indefinitely the status quo. Several of the western states 
believe that the lands within their borders should be turned 
over to them as a matter of recognizing state rights, but the 
East, never sympathetic, appears to feel that such a course 
would be giving away resources of the federal government, 
and its influence is believed to be strong enough to prevent 
any other disposal at this time than the one suggested above. 


The recent order of the Secretary of the Interior that 
all fences upon the public domain must be removed, which 
will bear most heavily upon the states of New Mexico and 
Arizona, comes at a most inopportune time. In view of all 
the burdens that have been heaped upon the shoulders of 
the cattlemen by the various emergency measures adopted at 
Washington during recent months, it would seem only fair 
that the administration adopt a helpful attitude toward our 
industry, and that problems of this kind should not be hastily 
attacked. Inasmuch as the administration is working deter- 
minedly to secure control of the domain, and has stated that, 
once under its supervision, regulations can be worked out per- 
mitting the use of fences, it would seem that the solution 
of the problem should be delayed until there has been at least 
time to enact new legislation or to rescind the old. 


Farm Credit Administration 


It is generally conceded that the Regional Agricultural 
Cred Corporations have been a temporary life-saver to the 
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live-stock industry. Once well established, they have fune- 
tioned smoothly, and have provided the necessary credit to 
prevent wholesale liquidation of the industry. Loans have 
been made upon a valuation recognizing the ranch value as 
the basis for credit, rather than the market value. Further. 
more, at our urging, 100 per cent loans have been granted 
upon good-quality young cattle which are not immediately 
placed in the feed-lot. The new administration is, however, 
proceeding along different lines, with the intention of dis- 
continuing these credit corporations as soon as practicable. 
The Production Credit Associations, which are to take their 
place, require borrowers to take 5 per cent of their loans 
in capital stock—a plan much on the order of the present 
Federal Land Banks, where the co-operative risk is very light. 


Whatever may be the merits of this system as applied 
to live-stock loans, it is certainly an inopportune time to set 
up new organizations, or to require capital investment upon 
the part of overburdened producers. A large percentage of 
the existing loans in the regional corporations would not be 
eligible to rediscount at the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, so that the Regional Credit Corporations, for the 
present, will either have to carry the full loan with many of 
the borrowers, or take second mortgages on their live stock 
for the amount of the excess over Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank limits. We urge the unfairness of requiring a suc- 
cessful live-stock producer to guarantee the loan of his less 
successful brother. Is not the government much better able 
to stand the risk? Why should such a requirement be made of 
the agricultural producer, when the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has loaned hundreds of millions of dollars to rail- 
roads and other industrial corporations, many of which loans 
will never be repaid, and upon which no such guaraniee is 
required of the industry in question? 

During the past year the Federal] Land Banks have iaken 
steps more adequately to meet the need for land credit. At 
the request of our association and other organizations, they 
have made their rules more liberal, so that lands with mineral 
reservations are no longer entirely denied recognition. A 
further much-needed liberalization is now under consideration 
—namely, the making of loans upon ranches where the sum- 
mer grazing land is entirely upon the national forests. If a 
live-stock producer recognizes the value in such a property, 
and is willing to pay good money for it, if the state govern- 
ment recognizes the value, and taxes it accordingly, there 
seems no good reason why the federal government should not 
likewise recognize the value existing and make commensurate 
loans upon it. 


Credit Advisory Committee 


At the Denver meeting last August there was lengthy 
discussion concerning the formation of a Credit Advisory 
Committee. A resolution calling for the appointment of 
such a committee was tabled for further consideration at 
this convention. We have discussed this matter with Dr. 
William I. Myers, governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, who has indicated his willingness to consider it. We 
believe that an advisory committee, carefully chosen, could 
render a distinct service alike to the industry and to the 
federal government in working out a credit system by which 
cattle and sheep production could be regulated and controlled. 
To me, this is the most hopeful plan for the permanent good 
of the industry. 


United States Live Stock Association 


In the early part of 1933 there was organized, by com- 
mission men and others at the Missouri River and eastern 
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markets, an organization known as the United States Live 
Stock Association. Solicitors have come into the range terri- 
tory, urging that support be given the new organization. 
Section 5 of Article V of its by-laws reads as follows: 


“Any person, association, or corporation whose eligibility 
for membership in this association has been satisfaciorily 
evidenced by his or its prior patronage of public competitive 
live-stock markets may, upon a two-thirds vote of the Mem- 
bership Committee, be admitted to membership, and shal] not 
be required to pay any dues or assessments in respect to such 
membership. The Executive Committee shall prescribe the 
form of application for associate membership.” 


Section 6 reads thus: 


“Any member of this association who, in the opinion of 
the Board of Directors, shall fail to keep faith with and sup- 
port the objects of this association, after having been given 
an opportunity to be heard in his own behalf, may be deprived 
of his membership and all rights accruing thereunder, and 
expeiled from the association by a majority vote of the 
board.” 


In other words, you can remain a free member so long 
as you ship your live stock to the central markets and sup- 
port the campaign of the commission men against the direct 
marketing of live stock. 


It is gratifying to report that the stockmen of this 
section of the country have elected to stay with their own 
organizations, of which there were already plenty for all 
practical purposes, even though it requires the payment of 
membership dues at a time when money is hard to get, thus 
reserving the right to speak for themselves on any and ail 
subjects. We recognize the right of the commission men to 
work for their own interests, just as we reserve the right to 
work for ours; but we believe that they should do it through 
their own organizations and not through a so-called producer 
organization. Common problems should be jointly and co-op- 
eratively attacked, but neither organization can, or should, 
aspire to speak for the other. When two organizations attempt 
to speak for the producer at Washington, the result is bound 
to be confusing. For thirty-five years our association has been 
the official spokesman for the cattle industry at Washington, 
and it is so recognized there. 


Direct Marketing 


The campaign which has been conducted against direct 
marketing for many years reached a climax during 1933. The 
organization of the United States Live Stock Association, 
referred to above, was for the primary purpose of combating 
this system of marketing. It is expected that the commission 
men and stock-yard interests will introduce legisiation at the 
present session of Congress, placing restrictions upon the 
direct marketing of live stock. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has recognized the issue by starting an investigation to deter- 
mine the effect of direct packer-buying upon live-stock mar- 
kets. The report of this investigation wili be awaited with 
interest. 


It has long been the contention of the packers that the 


price of our live stock is determined almost wholly by the ~ 


sale of the finished product, and that the conditions surround- 
ing the distribution of the product must necessarily be of 
much more vital importance in determining the prices paid 
the producer than the conditions under which the live stock 
itself is purchased. It is generally agreed that there is a 
great deal more competition in the selling of dressed meats 
than in the buying of live animals on the central markets. 
We think that there should be the fullest possible competition 
at all public live-stock markets—much greater than there is 
today—but we do not believe that the ills of the industry will 
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be cured by forcing all live stock back through the central 
markets. It should be the inherent right of the live-stock 
producer to sell his product at private sale, if he chooses, or in 
such other manner as will net him the largest possible amount 
of money—and of this he himself should be the judge. It, no 
doubt, is advisable to impose regulations upon the handling 
of live stock at concentration points, and at other places 
which perform the functions of a live-stock market; but, 
further than that, there should be no restriction upon the 
freedom of opportunity in selling. 


Packer Legislation 


There has been much criticism of the packers during the 
past few months. Most of it has been general, rather than 
specific, but nevertheless unsettling in its effect. It is hecom- 
ing generally recognized that the packing industry is clothed 
with a public interest, and we believe that everything possible 
should be done to estabiish that industry on a high plane, 
and one above suspicion. We suggest that, in order to remove 
any grounds for criticism, the Packers and Stock Yards Act 
should be amended along the lines originally intended, so that 
it will provide adequate regulation of the meat-packers. The 
greatest criticism of the act has been that, while designed to 
regulate the packers, it has resulted in very little real regu- 
lation, its major efforts being directed at the stock-yard and 
commission companies. 


Commission and Yardage Charges 


In spite of the very low price-levels, practically nothing 
has been done in the way of adjusting commission and yardage 
charges. An extended hearing has been held at Chicago rela- 
tive to commission rates, but there has been no decision as 
yet. The Kansas City case, which has been in the courts for 
two years or more, is still undecided. To the credit of the 
co-operative companies at that market be it said that they 
immediately adjusted their charges to the levels recommended 
by the Packers and Stock Yards Administration, whereas the 
old-line companies elected to fight to the bitter end and to 
maintain the present high level. This attitude on the part 
of market agencies has no doubt been one of the major fac- 
tors contributing to the constant increase in direct marketing. 


In view of the very low prices at which our live stock is 
being sold, we urge all stock-yard and commission com- 
panies immediately to adjust their service charges to the 
lowest possible level. I can assure them that such a move on 
their part would be deeply appreciated by the live-stock 
industry. It would seem that such a course were better for 
their own interests. There is a direct parallel between the 
position of the market agencies and that of the railroads, 
which adhered to a high rate structure until much business 
was permanently lost. 


Biological Survey 


In line with all other departments of the administration, 
the appropriation for the Biological Survey was cut materi- 
ally for the current fiscal year. We have no complaint to 
offer in this regard, as we all realize the need for economy in 
government expenditures of every kind; but the recent 
announcement that the appropriation for predatory-animal 
and rodent control work for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1934, has been reduced to $91,343, from an appropriation of 
$382,000 for the current fiscal year, and $530,000 for 1932-33, 
has caused surprise and disappointment. Such a cut cannot 
be upheld on any reasonable ground of economy. When mil- 
lions of dollars are being spent on projects of questionable 
value, in order to provide work for the unemployed, we cannot 
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condone the practical abolition of a bureau that has not only 
given employment to many workers in a worth-while service, 
but has at the same time saved the live-stock herds of the 
West from serious losses by predatory animals, to say nothing 
cf the other activities of the bureau. We urge that the 
appropriation be restored to such reasonable amount as will 
permit the continuation of a service so essential. It would 
hardly seem like good business for the government to take 
away this needed protection from animals that are so largely 
mortgaged back to the government itself. 


Conclusion 


I assure you that I consider it a privilege to stand before 
you today as president of this great organization. I believe 
that every man within sound of my voice is truly desirous 
of doing the thing that is best, not just for himself, 
but for the industry at large. It is, indeed, encouraging that 
our common need during the past year has brought cattlemen 
together in extraordinary meetings all over the West, to seek 
a solution of the issues confronting us, and that there are so 
many of you here today for that purpose. We have men in 
this industry who are second to none in their ability, and 
in their knowledge, not only of their own problems, but of the 
more general questions of interest to every good citizen. We 
have it within our power to build an organization whose voice 
will be heard in Washington, and whose influence necessarily 
will be in direct proportion to the effort that we put into it. 


Today it is terribly urgent that we should compromise our 
differences, and that, when we go from this meeting, we should 
go with a united front. Whatever program we adopt should 
have the full support of every man in the industry. I believe 
that our recommendations will be constructive, but that, 
whether or not they are adopted in Washington, we should 
maintain a most friendly contact with the administration, and 
be as helpful as we can in the days to come. We should 
immediately send to the national capital a committee, em- 
powered to act for us, and financed to stay on the job as long 
as is necessary. There is an old axiom in this world to the 
effect that you must pay for what you get. It seems to me 
quite proper to turn this around and say that you get about 
what you pay for. 


In closing, may I express the hope that, in the future, it 
will not take such an emergency as we are facing today to 
bring us together in such large numbers, but that we shall 
at this convention take steps so to perfect our organization, 
and so to finance it, that it will be something of which we 
can all be proud. In that way, attending our annual meetings 
will not be the burden it sometimes has been in the past, 
when it was left for a few to carry the big load, but will be 
at once a duty and a pleasure. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT* 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 
Denver, Colorado 


HE YEAR 1933 WAS ONE OF STRENUOUS ACTIVITY 
in legislative and traffic matters, imposing grave respon- 
sibilities upon your officers and traffic counsel, with heavy 
demands upon their time, and adding substantially to the 
expense account. Again, as during the previous years of the 
depression, it has been our deliberate policy to do the job to 


*Presented at the thirty-seventh annual convention of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
January 10-12, 1934. 


the best of our ability, whether or not we had the money in 
sight to pay for it. We are able to say that no item of major 
importance to the industry has been neglected for lack of 
funds. It is especially gratifying to report that, in spite of 
the heavy demands upon us last year, we were not only able 
to balance the budget, but reduced our deficit by more than 
$700. I have submitted a budget to the Executive Committee 
to cover the current year, anticipating increased activities in 
connection with affairs in Washington. From plans already 
in progress to finance the association more adequately, I fee] 
confident that the issue will be properly met. 


In detailing some of the activities and some of the accom- 
plishments of the past year, I do so with a measurable pride 
in the fact that we have been able to spread the small amount 
of money at our disposal over so great a field. The cattle 
industry has never provided the funds properly to handle a 
national program commensurate with its size and importance, 
There are patent signs now that you are going to remedy this 
condition, and I am sure that an adequate budget, wisely 
expended, will prove to be an investment that will give mani- 
fold returns. 


Under present conditions, you expect a great deal of 
your secretary. No person, however capable, can act as man- 
aging editor of THE PRODUCER; as legislative representative; 
as witness in cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the United States Tariff Commission, and the Packers 
and Stock Yards Administration; as field organizer; and as 
envoy extraordinary to conventions and meetings of various 
kinds dealing with live-stock problems, and give to each task 
the study and the preparation that its importance warrants. 
I can only say that I have done the best I could in each 
instance. 

Our Traffic Department 


The report of our traffic counsel, Charles E. Blaine, detail- 
ing the work of the past year, and making recommendations 
for the future, is available for distribution. It shows that 
we participated in three major cases during the past year, and 
that we are prepared to carry on the fight for an adjustment 
of railroad rates commensurate with the value of the com- 
modity handled. 


I will not take time to go into details concerning the 
extensive work of this department for your protection: its 
constant vigilance in watching tariffs, its securing sus- 
pension of onerous regulations and burdensome charges wher- 
ever possible, and its auditing service, which has saved many 
shippers large sums of money. I know that it is worth to the 
industry many times the entire amount of our average annual 
budget. 

Tariff 


There is every indication that the tariff situation will need 
close watching during the coming year. With our Secretary 
of State touring foreign countries to further his dreams of 
free-trade internationalism, and with the recent announce- 
ment that reciprocal treaties were already being negotiated 
with certain countries, there will be pressure to decrease 
tariffs on raw materials in order to stimulate the export of 
manufactured articles. Strangely enough, foreign countries 
have gone extremely nationalistic, and are raising tariffs 
and lowering quotas against us, as we prepare to play Santa 
Claus. 

Last spring, when the song of internationalism was first 
being sung in Washington, we called a meeting there of all 
the major live-stock, farm, and dairy groups, and sent a letter 
to the President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
demanding that the animal health of this nation should not be 
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endangered by any tampering with the embargo against South 
American beef. 

We recently filed an application with the United States 
Tariff Commission urging a 50 per cent increase in the tariff 
on canned meat. We should exert every possible pressure for 
action on it. 

The House Ways and Means Committee is now consider- 
ing a tariff or quota restrictions upon the imports of fats and 
oils. Unable to appear in person on account of this conven- 
tion, we have sent a strong telegram urging more adequate 
protection for the domestic producer. 

We should press at every opportunity for an increase in 
the tariff or hides, or for a quota that would prevent dumping 
of large quantities over short periods, with consequent disas- 
trous price-breaks, as occurred last September. 


Cattle as a Basic Commodity 


The president’s address goes more fully into our activity 
in this matter last spring. I believe that the course we took 
at that time was the proper one to take, in the light of the 
action of our convention at Ogden and of the expressed con- 
viction of a majority of our members with whem we came in 
contact. There is no indication that the cattle industry has 
suffered because of exclusion from the bill. Instead, we have 
been given an opportunity to study the working of the act, 
and we can determine at this meeting whether it is wise to 
reverse our position and submit to a processing tax. Those 
who advocate such a tax should do so with the full knowledge 
that it is paid for by the industry itself, rather than being in 
the nature of a big government grant. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


Since the meeting held in Denver last August, I have 
served as secretary of the Committee of Five, and at its direc- 
tion spent many weeks in Washington. Much time was 
devoted to getting the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation to 
undertake the purchase of beef. While the mistakes and delays 
usual to government activities have been exasperating, I 
believe purchases of cows for relief purposes will steadily 
increase, helping at once to reduce production and supplies 
available in open market channels. 


Compensating Tax 


There has been some misunderstanding of the position 
taken by our association relative to the compensating tax at 
the hearing held in Washington on October 30 last. What I 
did in this matter was with the full knowledge and consent of 
the Committee of Five. At the time, it was clearly the inten- 
tion of the administration to levy compensating taxes on all 
products that competed with pork. Hence, the hearing was 
held a week in advance of levying the initial processing tax 
on pork, November 5. It was, of course, expected that the 
processing tax would increase the price of pork, and that com- 
pensating taxes would be necessary, as provided in the act, to 
prevent shifts in consumption unfavorable to pork. We were 
told by officials of the AAA that they could secure the promise 
of Harry L. Hopkins, president of the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation, to allot $10,000,000 for the purchase of beef, pro- 
vided the industry itself would allot a similar amount, and the 
only way in sight to raise any money at that time was through 
a compensating tax. It is part of the plan of the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation, as its name indicates, to buy sur- 
plus commodities for relief purposes; but it has been made 
very clear that co-operation on the part of the industry itself 
is necessary for the development of a full relief program. We 
were trying desperately to get something done quickly enough 
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to help us before our marketing season was over. Therefore, 
after having fully advised the Committee of Five just how 
things were drifting, and getting specific authority from Mr. 
Collins, as chairman of the committee, I informed the AAA 
officials that we would not oppose a small compensating tax, 
provided it was used entirely for the benefit of the beef-cattle 
industry. It is my firm conviction that there is little occasion, 
under the terms of the act, for compensating taxes—certainly 
not until hogs have been restored to a price-level approaching 
normal in relationship to the cattle price-level. Over a long 
period of years, the hog price is found to be close to $2 per 
hundred above the cattle price. We were acting in an emer- 
gency and adopting, as an expedient, the only means available 
for getting quick action. The administration, however, refused 
to rise to the occasion and buy this $20,000,000 worth of beef 
when it would have done us the most good. 


Fence-Removal Order 


A further result of the Denver conference was to cause 
the Secretary of the Interior to defer enforcement of his 
fence-removal orders, giving time for further consideration of 
the matter at this meeting, and also for congressional action. 
The position taken by the secretary that the fences must be 
removed, but that they can be put back up if the lands are 
turned over to his department for control under the Taylor 
bill, is not likely to appeal to many stockmen from the point 
of view of fairness. 


Tuberculosis-Eradication Work 


A full report on this matter will be made tomorrow by 
J. Elmer Brock, chairman of our Special Committee on Tuber- 
culosis Testing. He will explain the plan advocated by our 
association and adopted at the meeting of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association last month. There has been 
some misunderstanding of our purpose in this matter, largely 
due to the fact that certain field representatives of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry have not followed their chief, Dr. John R. 
Mohler, in his quick recognition of the merits of our plan, and 
have assumed that we were trying to block the progress of 
the work. This is an entirely wrong assumption. We have 
been concerned only with the eradication of tuberculosis, and 
not with seeing how many cows could be tested in the field, 
most of the cows being entirely free from the disease. It was 
Dr. Mohler’s aggressive support of our plan that won us such 
a decided victory at the meeting of the Sanitary Association 
at Chicago, with only two states—Oklahoma and Pennsyl- 
vania—voicing any real protest. Dr. C. C. Hisel, of Oklahoma, 
was uncompromisingly against any change, in spite of the fact 
that not a single trace of the disease was found during the 
past year on post-mortem examination at packing-houses of 
more than 25,000 branded and identified range cattle from his 
state. 

I urge you to follow Mr. Brock’s advice and speed up 
accreditation of your areas as fast as possible. Since the 
Chicago meeting, CWA funds are already being used for this 
purpose by several states. Eventually the regulations affect- 
ing the interstate movement of your feeder cattle will be made 
more stringent. All that we can do further in the matter is 
to urge Dr. Mohler to allow us a reasonable period to comply 
with the new regulations. 


Forest Grazing Fees 


A year ago an effort was made to secure a 50 per cent 
reduction in forest grazing fees for the year 1933. President 
Hoover was willing, but Secretary Hyde, no doubt on the 
advice of the Forest Service, held out against it. Very soon 
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after the new administration took office, Secretary Wallace 
announced that a study would be made with a view to relating 
the fees charged to the current price of live stock. Your sec- 
retary and Secretary Marshall, of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, were called into conference, first as to details of 
working out such a plan, and later, when the study was com- 
pleted, as to the basic period to be used. The plan was that 
the current fee charged would be the same proportion of the 
full fee that the current live-stock price was of the average 
price for the basic period. Hence, the lower the price of live 
stock during the basic period, the smaller the current reduc- 
tion in the fee. We were told that the department planned to 
take the thirteen-year period from 1920 to 1932 as the basic 
period, which would indicate a reduction in the fee for the 
year 1933 of 54 per cent on sheep and 34 per cent on cattle. 
That was acceptable to Mr. Marshall, as sheep prices, with the 
help of the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921 and the Fordney- 
McCumber Act of 1922, had been relatively high during much 
of that period. I protested, on the ground that it was unfair 
to pick a basic period which included two depressions, and 
particularly to assume that the current depression had any 
relation to the basic forest fee agreed upon in 1927. The next 
day the cattle basic period was shifted to a ten-year term, 
1923 to 1932, with an indicated reduction of 36.6 per cent. 
I still protested, for the latter reason named above. A few 
days later the final announcement was made, basing the cattle 
reduction upon a ten-year period, 1921 to 1930, with a reduc- 
tion of 37.6 per cent. I believe that this system will work out 
to very good advantage in the future. At least, it is entitled 
to a fair trial. It is quite certain that the reduction in the 
1934 cattle fee will be considerably greater than last year, 
because our price has been lower. On the other hand, the sheep 
reduction will be less. All that is needed to determine the fees 
is a final working-out of average prices for the year by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Oleomargarine Legislation 


So far we have been unsuccessful in securing national 
legislation that will protect the domestic oil-and-fat industry. 
The campaign which we started two years ago, however, Is 
bearing some fruit. In 1933—for the first time in many, many 
years—there was enacted no adverse state legislation of major 
importance restricting the sale of oleomargarine manufactured 
of domestic fats and oils. On the contrary, live-stock interests 
secured the passage of biils protecting the domestic industry 
in the states of Colorado, Kansas, and Minnesota. Such legis- 
lation was already on the statute-books of Nebraska and 
Wyoming. The Oregon and California assemblies also passed 
this type of legislation, but in each instance it was vetoed by 
the governor. This fight should be continued. Eventually we 
shall have national protection, either in the way of an excise 
tax, such as is now under consideration, or in the form of a 
special law of the type of the Kleberg bill, which our associa- 
tion has already indorsed. Without the effort which has 
been made, there is no question but that eventually, and 
in a comparatively short time, the sale of oleomargarine in 
this country would have been entirely prohibited, the same 
as it now is in Canada. That was the open aim of the dairy 
industry. 


I testified at hearings in Washington on a dairy process- 
ing tax and an oleomargarine marketing agreement, urging 
full protection for the domestic margarine industry, and pro- 
testing against the effort of the dairy group to put into effect 
a very low manufacturing quota for margarine, without dis- 
tinguishing between product made of domestic fats and oils 
and that made largely from competing fats and oils of foreign 
origin. 
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Farm Credit Administration 


Last spring, when the administration sent its new bill to 
Congress dealing with the subject of farm credits, it incor- 
porated a change in the mortgage loan limit, raising it from 
$25,000 to $50,000. This change had been made at our urging, 
and we had secured the co-operation of various farm groups 
in bringing it about. Stricken out by the Senate Agricultural 
Committee—apparently as the result of trading relative to 
action on other features of the bill—it was restored on the 
floor of the Senate, due to the vigorous action of Senator 
Carey, of Wyoming, and is now incorporated in the law. We 
have had splendid co-operation from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in various matters which we have informally taken 
up with it. A few weeks ago we were assured by Dr. W. I. 
Myers, governor of the Farm Credit Administration, that it 
would not be their intention to force liquidation of the live- 
stock industry as the shift was made from the regional cor- 
porations to the production credit associations. 


Packers and Stock Yards Administration 


Last summer I testified in a hearing at Chicago on com- 
mission rates, decision on which is now pending. There will 
be hearings at Denver next month on both commission and 
vardage rates, at which we are to be represented. During the 
past few years, commission rates at most of the principal 
markets have been adjusted under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act, and this association has taken the lead in repre- 
senting the producers at the hearings in connection therewith. 


Conclusion 


During the past year, our relations with state and local 
associations have continued on a most friendly basis. There 
is no room for jealousy between a state organization and the 
National Association. I think that those state organizations 
which conceive the national organization to be part of their 
own activity, and which believe that, when they are boosting 
for it, they are only carrying out the responsibility that they 
owe to their own members, find that they have simply 
strengthened their own position. That is the way it should be. 

Aside from the activities which I have touched upon 
above, I have found time to do some organization work, par- 
ticularly in the territory contiguous to Denver. I have been 
away from home so much, however, that it has been impos- 
sible for me to attend as many of the regularly scheduled 
meetings as usual, which I very much regret, as opportunities 
for contact are altogether too limited. 

In closing, I wish to express my appreciation of the help 
rendered the association during the past year by President 
Collins. He has devoted a great deal of time to your affairs, 
and, fortunately, has been available on short notice when 
critical matters were up for decision. It has been a strenuous 
year for both of us. I can only say that we have been guided 
at all times by a desire to do that which would, in the long 
run, react to the best advantage of the industry, I urge that 
each one of you get behind the association in the efforts that 
will be made during the coming year to extend its activities 
and broaden its support. It has been clearly demonstrated 
that our effectiveness is largely determined by the degree of 
interest which the stockmen as a whole take in our work. I 
am confident that this meeting will adopt a constructive pro- 
gram, and that you will get behind it, so that the year 1934 
will long live in the records of our association as one with a 
very high standard of accomplishment. 


I enjoy reading THE PRODUCER very much, and get lots 
of good stock news from it—Houston LINDLEY, Durant, Okla. 


- NT 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIVE* 


BY DOLPH BRISCOE 
Acting Chairman, Uvalde, Texas 


HE ACUTE SITUATION BROUGHT ABOUT BY 

drought conditions in many areas of the West, and by the 
continued decline in the cattle market, led to a meeting held 
in Denver on August 14 and 15, at which a Committee of Five 
was appointed to act for the American National Live Stock 
Association in all matters before the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration affecting the cattle industry. Acting for Chair- 
man Charles E. Collins, in submitting a report of the activi- 
ties of that committee, I wish to say that we left no stone 
unturned in trying to find some immediate way of improving 
the situation in the cattle market during last fall’s regular 
shipping season. Our every effort, however, was blocked by 
the unfortunate deadlock existing in the AAA, which has come 
to a head in recent weeks. At the Denver meeting we were 
advised by Victor A. Christgau that, inasmuch as cattle were 
not a basic commodity, the main avenue of relief open to us 
was through a marketing agreement. Hence we centered our 
activities on this project. 


The two schools of thought in the AAA, diametrically 
opposed to each other as to the advisability of making mar- 
keting agreements, prevented our reaching an agreement. 


Washington Hearing 


The entire committee—consisting of Chairman Collins; 
C. J. Abbott, of Nebraska; J. Elmer Brock, of Wyoming; Hub- 
bard Russell, of California, and myself, together with Secre- 
tary F. E. Mollin—attended the formal hearing in Washington 
on the packer marketing agreement on September 8. The orig- 
inal draft of the agreement, which was under consideration at 
this hearing, was far from satisfactory. It ignored the pro- 
ducer, and in a general way provided for the regulation of the 
packing industry by a processors’ committee, subject to 
approval by the Secretary of Agriculture, and with limited 
participation by producers’ committees. The proposed agree- 
ment was merely a vehicle by which programs, plans, and 
policies affecting the industry could be adopted, We, therefore, 
insisted that, in the working-out of all matters in which we 
were directly interested, producer committees should have 
equal voice with the processors’ committee. We made detailed 
recommendations in order to bring this about. 


The following week we met in Chicago with a subcom- 
mittee of the Corn-Hog Committee, and found that our views 
were very much in accord. The joint committees then met 
with the processors’ committee. It is only fair to say that a 
splendid spirit of co-operation was shown, and that practical 
agreement was reached on all the major provisions of the 
document—with one exception. We did not attempt to discuss 
in detail the paragraph relating to the power of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to examine the packers’ books, but we advised 
Chester C. Davis, who represented the administration at that 
meeting, that any provision which was satisfactory to the 
secretary in this regard would likewise be satisfactory to the 
producers’ committees. Mr. Davis returned to Washington 
from the Chicago meeting with the intention of immediately 
rewriting the agreement, and submitting final drafts to all 
parties interested. Had that program been carried out, we 
should have had the agreement adopted by September 15 or 20, 
and might have secured substantial help for the remainder of 
the marketing season. 


—___. 


*Submitted at the convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association in Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 10-12, 1934. 
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Beef-Purchasing Program 


When we found that it would be impossible to break the 
deadlock on the marketing agreement in time to be of any 
service during the present marketing season, we turned our 
attention to the possibilities of removing surplus beef from 
the markets. Secretary Mollin spent many weeks in Wash- 
ington, conferring with officials of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion. He was assured that the latter corporation would allot 
$10,000,000 for the purchase of canned beef, and that the AAA 
would set aside a similar amount from funds to be raised by 
a compensating tax. One of the first requirements of this 
relief agency is that any industry which it succors must at 
the same time take steps to help itself. For that reason, Sec- 
retary Mollin was authorized to attend a hearing on com- 
pensatory taxes to be levied in connection with the processing 
tax on pork, where he stated that our industry would not 
object to a small tax on beef, as this was the only means of 
securing the desired co-operation. It was clearly the intent of 
the administration to levy such compensatory taxes, but the 
fact that the hog market has declined instead of advancing, 
since the processing tax was applied, has done away with any 
necessity for a compensating tax to date. 


In spite of all urging, the program to buy beef failed of 
accomplishment, not because of any lack of effort on our part, 
or on the part of any of our affiliated organizations, but 
because of the lack of knowledge at Washington of the des- 
perate situation existing in this part of the country, and the 
seeming inability of the purchasing agents to meet the prac- 
tical needs of the moment. 

Early in November, bids were requested for 15,000,000 
pounds of canned beef. Over repeated protests, the age limit 
of the animals from which the beef was to be derived was 
fixed at from two to five years, and the stipulation was made 
that it must be all cow beef, the intent being in this way to 
reduce production. The great surplus is in old cows, which 
are just as prolific as the younger animals. The packers, how- 
ever, being afraid that they could not secure the necessary 
number of the ages specified, bid on only slightly more than 
5,000,000 pounds, and the prices were relatively high—again 
due to the age limit. Consequently, all bids were rejected, 
except one for 400,000 pounds, 

Two weeks later, bids were asked on 25,000,000 pounds of 
canned beef. No age limit was specified this time, and many 
other provisions were liberalized. As a result, bids were 
received on more than 27,000,000 pounds, which would be 
equivalent to somewhere between 125,000 and 150,000 cows. 
Again the purchasing department deemed the prices too high 
and rejected all bids, thereby erasing any hope of help from 
that direction while even the tail end of the shippmg season 
was at hand. 

We are unable to understand the insistence of the govern- 
ment that the bids must be in line with present depressed 
market conditions, and its unwillingness to allow even a rea- 
sonable advance in the market, such as would be bound to 
come with the stimulus of the necessary purchases in the 
volume mentioned above. 

We believe that, if the marketing agreement had been in 
force, it would have provided the necessary means to reach a 
satisfactory agreement on such problems. 


Formation of Permanent Committee 


Our committee recommended that the United States be 
divided into eleven districts. District No. 1 was to include the 
states of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, with the exception 
of a small section in southern Oregon, which, by reason of 
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mountain barriers, naturally joins itself to the territory 
adjacent on the south; District No. 2 to include this small slice 
of Oregon, and the states of Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and 
California; District No. 3 to include the states of Colorado and 
New Mexico; District No. 4 to include the states of Wyoming 
and Montana, with the addition of the range territory in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska; District No. 5 to com- 
prise the state of Texas; District No. 6 to embrace the states 
of Kansas and Oklahoma; and the five remaining districts to 
be located in the eastern part of the country, where the vol- 
ume of supply is much lighter. 

The suggested divisions were purely tentative, and, of 
course, subject to final action by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Our purpose was solely to expedite matters. 


Tariff on Canned Meats 


We have already filed application for the full 50 per cent 
increase in the tariff on canned meats which is possible under 
the flexible provision of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. This 
would increase the rate from 6 cents to 9 cents a pound. Im- 
ports of this commodity for the year 1931 were 18,926,000 
pounds; for the year 1932, 22,853,000 pounds; and for the first 
ten months of 1933, 35,374,000 pounds. 


Tariff or Quota on Hides 


The present tariff on hides is only 10 per cent ad valorem. 
The relief possible under the flexible provision of the Tariff 
Act would thus be negligible, and it will be necessary to secure 
new legislation—either to raise the tariff or to provide a quota 
system—to give us any protection. Our imports of cattle 
hides, kip and calf skins during August, September, and 
October, 1933, were 71,187,000 pounds, attracted by the sub- 
stantial increase in prices when packer hides, Chicago, reached 
a point as high as 13 to 15 cents a pound, These heavy im- 
ports immediately brought a decline of about 5 cents a pound. 

In the event that it is impractical to secure prompt relief 
through raising the tariff, we recommend that legislation be 
adopted placing a definite quota per month upon the imports 
of cattle hides, kip and calf skins, thus restricting the move- 
ment to an amount that can readily be absorbed without seri- 
ous detriment to our domestic market. 


Cattle as Basic Commodity 


We recommend that the question of restoring cattle to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act as a basic commodity be referred 
to each state organization for its individual action. 


Committee of Five 


We further recommend that a Committee of Five be 
appointed by the president, and that five alternates be also 
named by him, who shall be instructed and empowered to rep- 
resent the association in all matters before the AAA or other 
agencies in Washington which deal with cattle problems, and 
take such other action as will, in their opinion, secure to the 
industry the relief desired. 

* * * 


[Motion was made and carried that President Collins be 
continued as chairman of the Committee of Five. Mr. Collins 
thereupon reappointed the old committee, with membership as 
follows: Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colorado; C. J. 
Abbott, Alliance, Nebraska; Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde, Texas; 
J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyoming; and Hubbard Russell, Los 
Angeles, California. The following alternates were named: 
A. K. Mitchell, Albert, New Mexico; W. T. Coble, Amarillo, 
Texas; J. H. Nason, Spearfish, South Dakota; Albert Campbell, 
New Meadows, Idaho; and Philip A. Klipstein, Bakersfield, 
California.] 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LIVE-STOCK AND 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY* 


BY THOMAS E. WILSON 
President, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Illinois 


I ESTEEM IT A GREAT HONOR TO RECEIVE AN 
invitation to appear at your meeting and have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss frankly with you some of the complex prob- 
lems of the live-stock and meat-packing industry. I sincerely 
feel that there never has been a more timely occasion, during 
the many years that I have been intimately associated with 
the live-stock and meat-packing business, for a candid and 
open discussion of our mutual problems, We are, I hope, just 
emerging from a long and most severe world-wide depression. 
It was to be expected that such great trouble and stress in 
all units of our business should breed suspicion, distrust, and 
ill-will among us. I am happy to say that this condition has 
not developed to any extent in the live-stock and meat-packing 
business, and that there has never been a time when the will 
to co-operate between live-stock producers, packers, and those 
engaged in the distribution of meat and meat-food products 
has exceeded the present. This will to co-operate is not only 
desirable, but absolutely necessary, if any one unit of our 
great business is to enjoy lasting prosperity. We must know 
and understand each other’s problems, and be willing to work 
together toward their solution. 


Evolution of Live-Stock and Meat-Packing Business 


A knowledge of the history of the live-stock and meat- 
packing business is necessary to a sympathetic understanding 
of present conditions and problems. In the memory of many 
of us, it has developed from a home industry into the largest 
business in the world. What was once a by-product of the 
farm has become an international business, the prosperity, or 
lack of prosperity, of which affects the general welfare of all 
our people. 


Not many years ago a farmer produced cattle and swine 
primarily as food for his own family. The live stock was 
slaughtered at home, and any surplus of meat was distributed 
by the farmer among his neighbors. As our country devel- 
oped, it became necessary for the farmer to produce sufficient 
meat to feed the urban centers. The cattle were slaughtered 
in town, and a local market for live animals appeared. As our 
towns became cities, the raising of live stock became of 
greater importance to the farmer, and the live-stock market 
and slaughter centers became more centralized. The impor- 
tance of live stock as an element of income for the farmer 
continued to grow from year to year. The local packing-plant 
increased the scope of its operations, and, with the develop- 
ment of the science of processing, the improvement of trans- 
portation, and the advent of refrigeration, it rapidly became a 
national business. Now the production of live stock is the 
major source of income of millions of our farmers. The devel- 
opment of the packing business has made possible a cash 
market for all the live stock the farmer raises, when and 
where he wishes to sell it. It has made possible the production 
and slaughter of live stock in the Middle West and West, and 
the shipment of the meat fresh hundreds of miles to the large 
consuming centers in the East. The processing of meat has 
become a science whereby all parts of the animal are saved 
and utilized. The cost of slaughtering, processing, and mer- 
chandising has been reduced to a small fraction of the value 


*Address delivered at the convention of the American National Live 
Stock Association in Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 10-12, 1934. 
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of the meat. In the early days the cost of slaughtering and 
waste of product equaled or exceeded the value of the meat, 
whereas today, out of each dollar value of the slaughtered and 
dressed hog, the producer has been paid in the neighborhood 
of 85 cents, and, in the case of cattle, 90 cents. 


Necessity for Co-operation between Different Groups within 
Industry 


I am proud to say that I have been associated with this 
evolution of the live-stock and meat-packing business during 
the last forty years, and have devoted my time and attention 
to the consideration of its problems, I discovered many years 
ago that the processing and wholesale distribution of meat is 
only one part of the task of furnishing meat to the consuming 
public, ind that, in performing this function, we in the packing 
industry are simply one of the partners in the live-stock and 
meat industry. We know that the firm cannot succeed 
unless all partners, including the producer, are prosperous, 
happy, and contented. These facts have long been recognized 
by thoughtful persons who have given consideration to the 
yroblem. The late Henry C. Wallace, father of our present 
Secretary of Agriculture, in an address made in 1923 said: 


“The live-stock and meat industry is one great industry, 
the success of which depends upon the efficient functioning of 
several different groups: first, the producer of live stock; 
then the transportation agencies, the packers, the whole- 
salers and retail meat-dealers; and finally the consumer, whose 
duty it is to eat with discrimination, and as freely as his 
purse will permit and his bodily needs require. To these 
groups must be added the federal and state agencies which 
are charged with the responsibility with relation to the indus- 
try. If any of these groups fail to function efficiently, the 
entire industry is hurt. There is, therefore, a mutual interest 
and interdependence which should make for full co-operation 
and harmonious understanding. Suspicion, greed, unfair prac- 
tices, or any act on the part of these agencies or groups that 
will put any other to a disadvantage, is an offense against all.” 


It has long been my ambition to bring these truths home 
to those engaged in every department of the live-stock and 
meat industry. In the early days, before the organization of 
the producers’ associations, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, the National Live Stock and Meat Board, and other 
elements of the business and their joint meetings, it was only 
natural that there should have been arm’s-length transactions, 
and a certain amount of suspicion and distrust. Looking 
backward, it is not now hard to understand the reason for 
some experiences which confronted me upon early meetings 
with the American National and similar associations. The 
attitude of your meeting at Salt Lake City in 1918 appeared 
to be decidedly hostile to the packing industry. The year fol- 
lowing this Salt Lake City convention I was invited to address 
the Kansas Live Stock Association, then heralded throughout 
the country as being the most critical in its attitude toward 
the meat-packers. Upon my arrival at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
the convention city, I was greeted by a prominent member of 
that association with the statement that, as a Chicago packer, 
I was very courageous to appear at the convention. It was 
cbvious that this was unfriendly territory. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 


Some of you gentlemen know that, with each discussion 
and exchange of views, great progress toward a common 
understanding was made. In spite of many years of misunder- 
Standing, which resulted in governmental investigations, 
threatened restrictive legislation, and harmful adverse pub- 
licity, each year brought the producers of live stock and the 
processors of live stock closer together. One of the many good 
things that came out of these meetings was the formation of 
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what is now known as the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, which consists of all elements of the industry—the 
producer, the packer, the retailer, and the consumer. This 
board has spent much time and money in furthering the 
interests of the entire industry. To review the outstanding 
service rendered by the board to producers, packers, retailers, 
and consumers alike would require more time than allotted for 
this discussion. In this brief reference to the board, however, 
I cannot pass on without having you know that, in my opinion, 
the value of this board and its work to the industry as a whole 
would be difficult to estimate. In its annual and semi-annual 
meetings we find all elements of the industry represented 
around one table, with no other thought in mind than that of 
working out, as far as their jurisdiction permits, all problems 
that will, in the opinion of the board, produce direct benefits 
for the live-stock industry. The finest spirit of co-operation 
is exemplified in the working of this board. It is very repre- 
sentative—the kind of organization I had in mind when speak- 
ing to the Hutchinson convention in 1919. 


While we have accomplished much, especially in the 
bringing about of an understanding of our mutual problems, 
we have not by any means had the co-operation which I 
believe is necessary before this industry as a whole can be 
placed on a permanently satisfactory basis. This failure to 
co-operate has not been due to any unwillingness of the inter- 
ests involved, but is caused by the absence of a practicable 
plan and by prohibitions of law, These prohibitions, so far as 
they related to producers, were removed by Congress several 
years ago, and lawful co-operation between producers is per- 
mitted, which brings live stock to the market center. But this 
does not go far enough, and has not accomplished the desired 
results. 

The anti-trust laws, prior to the passage of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, prohibited co-operation between pro- 
ducers and packers, between packers themselves, and between 
cther elements of the industry. The anti-trust laws were orig- 
inally conceived and passed by Congress for the purpose of 
preventing monopolies and keeping the channels of commerce 
open and free. They were passed in the interest of the 
producer, the packer, the wholesaler, the retailer, and the 
consumer, 

Since the passage of the anti-trust laws, conditions and 
times have changed, and, as is often the case, the theory of 
the law has not worked out in practice. Under ideal condi- 
tions of competition, quality and service are of major impor- 
tance, and price is only one factor. Under the restrictions of 
the anti-trust laws, conditions have developed whereby qual- 
ity and service have become less and less important, and the 
price element alone has become paramount. 


Packing Business Highly Competitive 


Due to the character of the live-stock and meat industry, 
competition based on price alone is harmful to all of us, and 
especially to the producer. The fact that live stock, meat, and 
meat-food products are highly perishable distinguishes it from 
practically all other industries. Meat must be sold within a 
few days at most after the animal has been slaughtered. If 
carried beyond this time, it becomes very undesirable and 
diminishes materially in value. Even cured meat, although not 
auite so perishable as fresh, must be moved into consumption 
promptly when the curing process has been completed. The 
problem which eternally confronts the packer is to keep his 
perishable products moving into consumptive channels. He 
cannot hold back his product if prices are unsatisfactory, in 
the hope that the market will improve later on—he must sell 
at the market, whether he likes it or not. This, and the fact 
that meat and meat-food products must compete for the con- 
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sumer’s dollar with many other items of food, place the 
packer at the outset at a disadvantage, so far as price is con- 
cerned, as the purchaser knows that the product must be sold. 
The packing industry is engaged in the most highly competi- 
tive business of modern times. The rivalry between 1,200 or 
more packing companies is active and keen, and the products 
of the industry must also compete with many other food prod- 
ucts before arriving at the consumer’s table. Since any form 
of co-operation that would tend to lessen this keen competi- 
tion has been prohibited by law, the result has been a constant 
widening of the spread between the producer and consumer, 
consisting of additional expense for service, packaging, and 
the like. This keen competition in price has brought about 
conditions under which the live-stock and meat business has 
not been satisfactory to those engaged in the various branches. 


We in the packing industry have long appreciated that 
the prohibition of the right kind of co-operation must be 
removed before the live-stock and meat industry could have 
lasting success. An earnest desire to better conditions for the 
entire industry has prompted us to spend great time and 
effort to evolve plans, policies, and programs calculated to 
increase the price the farmer will receive for his live stock, 
without at the same time increasing the price to the consumer 
to such an extent that he will refuse or be unable to pur- 
chase all the meat produced, or, on the other hand, place such 
burdens on the packing industry as would lead to its ulti- 
mate destruction. Many months of constant application and 
study have convinced the packing industry that the removal of 
some of the restrictions of the anti-trust laws is an essential 
part of any plan intended to better the lot of the live-stock 
producer. 


Agricultural Adjustment Act 


The packing industry’s belief that these restrictions of 
law must be removed was concurred in by governmental 
agencies and Congress in the preparation and passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as Section 2, Part II, of that 
act authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture “to enter into 
marketing agreements with processors, associations of pro- 
ducers, and others engaged in the handling of agricultural 
commodities,” and provides that “the making of any such 
agreement shall not be held to be a violation of any of the 
anti-trust laws of the United States, and any such agreement 
shall be deemed to be lawful.” 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act, in addition to authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into marketing 
agreements, confers upon him broad powers which can be used 
to improve the price which the farmer will receive for live 
stock, including the right to make rental and benefit payments, 
and to levy processing taxes on hogs and other farm 
commodities. 


The legislation did not commit the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to any specific program to bring about an improvement 
in agricultural commodity prices. We were assured that the 
attainment of this objective was the important thing, and that 
any program which had the approval of the producers would 
be acceptable to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
With this understanding, shortly after the passage of the act, 
a committee representing the packing industry went to Wash- 
ington and spent practically five months in an effort to con- 
struct a program, acceptable to the producers, which would 
better live-stock prices. In the course of many conferences 
with producer committees and the Department of Agriculture, 
the packing industry recommended plans, policies, and pro- 
grams that it firmly believed would improve live-stock prices. 
It also pointed out its belief that some of the plans, policies, 
and pregrams proposed by others would very likely decrease 
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the farmer’s return. Notwithstanding the fact that none of the 
recommendations of the packing industry were adopted, after 
the administration had adopted a plan the packing industry 
has studiously avoided stating its position, for fear that such 
action would be construed as opposition to the administration’s 
program and interfere with its success. We sincerely hope 
that any program designed to better live-stock prices wil] 
completely succeed. 


Charge that Packers Are Keeping Live-Stock Prices Down 
Unjust 


To the great surprise of the packing industry, there has 
been widespread circulation of claims that the industry has 
not co-operated with the administration in its attempt to 
better live-stock prices; that the packers’ conduct has caused, 
or contributed to, the present low prices of live stock; and 
that it has wrongfully deducted the processing tax on hogs 
from the price paid the farmer. 

There is no foundation in fact for these unjust accusa- 
tions. On the contrary, the industry has co-operated to the 
fullest extent. For example, during the months of August and 
September last, the packing industry, at the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, slaughtered and processed 6,200,000 
pigs and 220,000 heavy sows for his account, and assisted in 
the distribution of the meat derived therefrom to the unem- 
ployed. It has also purchased, slaughtered, and processed 
both beef and pork for the Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion for distribution to the unemployed. 


The claim that any conduct of the packers has in any way 
contributed to the present low prices of live stock is especially 
unjust. Many factors over which the packers have no control 
fixed and determined the price of live stock. The purchasing 
power of the consumer, the supply of live stock available for 
market, the amount of live stock marketed, the amount of 
meat supplies in packers’ stocks, the export market for meats, 
and the price of competing foods, all play an important part 
in fixing the price of live stock. During the year 1933 all 
these factors were against high live-stock prices. 


Because of the millions of men who have been unemployed, 
and the lessened income of those who have been working, the 
purchasing power of the consumer has been materially 
lessened. During the last year, even at the ridiculously low 
price of meat, the per-capita consumption of meat has been 
7.4 pounds less than it was in 1923, Had people continued to 
consume meat on the same basis as in 1923, a billion more 
pounds would have been consumed annually, and live-stock 
prices would have been much higher. It is evident that we 
have been passing through a period of great underconsump- 
tion of meat. 

During the year that has just closed, this country pro- 
duced approximately one billion pounds more meat than dur- 
ing the previous year. On August 1, 1933, the total stocks of 
pork and lard alone were 93,000,000 pounds in excess of nor- 
mal stocks on August 1. From June 1, 1933, to January 1, 
1934, there were 3,204,000 more hogs slaughtered in federally 
inspected plants than in the same period in 1932. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1933, the stocks of pork and lard were 200,000,000 
pounds greater than on December 1, 1932—an increase in 
stocks of 46 per cent. In 1928 all the meat and lard exported 
reached a total of 2,080,000,000 pounds. In 1933 our export 
business had dropped to 790,000,000 pounds—a decrease of 
62 per cent. 

During the year 1933 the price of competing foods was at 
an extremely low figure. It was inevitable that the price of 
live stock should be low, and if there was any plan that 
artificially further depressed live-stock prices, it was not of 
the packing industry’s choosing. 
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Effect of Processing Tax 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to levy processing taxes on cotton, wheat, corn, 
hogs, tobacco, rice, and milk and its products. The imposition 
of a processing tax has a different effect on each of the basic 
agricultural commodities. In one instance the tax may in no 
way affect the price that the farmer receives, while in the 
case of the other the tax must of necessity decrease the farm- 
er’s price. In the case of wheat, a tax of 30 cents per bushel 
levied is only approximately 6.25 per cent of the retail price of 
bread. In the case of cotton, the tax of 4.2 cents per pound 
constitutes only approximately 2.5 per cent of the retail price 
of cotton clothing. The tax of approximately 4 cents per 
pound on tobacco is about 4.17 per cent of the retail price of 
cigarettes; whereas, in the case of hogs, the processing tax of 
$1 per cwt. live weight equals as much as 18 per cent on the 
retail price on some cuts of pork, and the tax of $1.50 per 
ewt. live weight equals as much as 27 per cent of the retail 
price on some items. 


The packers have long maintained the practice of pur- 
chasing and furnishing a cash market for all live stock that 
the farmer produced, when he elected to sell it. This has 
caused a fluctuation in the receipt of live stock, and an uneven 
marketing of meat and meat-food products, and the packer 
has always been faced with the necessity of moving meat into 
consumptive channels as it was produced. 


The packer tries, of course, to get the highest possible 
price for his meats and still dispose of them. He must fre- 
quently take losses on sales, rather than run the risk of suf- 
tering bigger losses on account of the deterioration of his 
product. He must sell at the market, whether he likes the 
price or not. 

The price packers can obtain for meats and meat-food 
products depends almost entirely upon the purchasing power 
of the consumer and the prices of competing foods, Meat 
prices cannot go very far out of line with the prices of other 
foods. For example, when prices of meat are low, more people 
will eat it. When the price is relatively high on certain meats, 
consumers will turn to other meats, or to such foods as fish, 
potatoes, poultry, macaroni, cheese, and a whole host of other 
substitutes. Meat is only one of many foods, and the packer 
could not possibly control the price. 


Owing to the peculiarities of meat products, the packer 
is always in the position of having to sell, and sell promptly; 
but the consumer is never in the position of having to buy. 
He can always turn to other foods, For these reasons, the 
price packers can obtain for their meat depends entirely upon 
the purchasing power of the consumer. If they tried to get 
more than the price that is predetermined for them by the 
quantity available and the purchasing power of consumers, 
meat would pile up on their hands and become unsalable. 
Meats must be priced so that the entire supply which goes to 
market will be sold and consumed, 


How Cost of Live Animal Is Fixed 


The live-stock and meat industry, because of the eco- 
nomics peculiar to it, has the cost of its raw materials fixed 
in a different way from that of practically any other industry. 
In most industries, especially those handling non-perishable 
commodities, the price of the raw material fixes the price that 
the consumer pays; whereas the price of live stock depends 
upon the selling price of meat and by-products and upon the 
packer’s operating costs. 

During every working day of the year the packer is con- 
stantly receiving reports from his distributing outlets show- 
ing the prices which his salesmen are able to get for meat 
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and meat-food products. Once the packer knows what pork 
and lard, or beef and hides, or lamb and pelts, are worth, and 
knowing also how much it costs to handle an animal, through 
the packing plant and sales outlets, he immediately knows 
what the value of the live animal is, and he instructs his 
buyer to try to buy accordingly. Other packers are watching 
the meat and by-products market in the same way, and 
instructing their buyers accordingly. As a result of the com- 
petitive bidding of these buyers in the various markets on the 
basis of what meat and by-products would bring, the price of 
live animals becomes merely a reflection of what packers are 
able to get for live-stock products, after consideration of their 
operating and distributing costs. It stands to reason that an 
animal is worth only what can be realized from the sale of 
the meat and all other products, after taking account of plant 
and distributing costs. The moment packers are able to get 
higher prices for these products, competition immediately 
forces them to pay more for the live animal. Likewise, when 
the prices of meat products decline, the packers are not so 
anxious to buy live animals. They necessarily bid on a lower 
basis, and prices decline. The close dependence of the live- 
stock market on the market for meat and by-products is evi- 
dent to any observer. 


For many years previous to the current depression, the 
packer paid out for live hogs about 85 per cent of all that he 
received from the sale of pork and by-products. This is an 
extremely small margin for expense and profits, In other 
industries, such as steel, motor cars, textiles, etc., the margin 
is comparatively wide. The packer’s margin for expense and 
profit is not determined by the packer—it is determined by 
the costs he must incur. Any increase in railroad rates, any 
increase in labor costs, any increase in taxes, any increase in 
expense which the whole packing industry must bear, will 
automatically widen the spread between the live-stock prices 
and the prices of live-stock products. As a matter of fact, an 
increase in packer costs will widen the spread, at the imme- 
diate expense of the live-stock producer. The packer cannot 
shift higher expense to the consumer by asking higher prices 
for his meats, The prices he can obtain are predetermined for 
him by previous consumer demand. He is always trying to 
get maximum prices for his supply. Unable to pass along an 
increase in costs to consumers, he is forced to take these costs 
into consideration when making bids for live stock, and live- 
stock prices decline to that extent. 

Bearing in mind the fundamental points that meat is per- 
ishable; that it must be sold promptly for what it will bring; 
that consumers can and will substitute other foods, if the 
price of meat gets out of line; that the price the packer can 
obtain for the given supply of meat depends primarily on the 
purchasing power of consumers; that it is on the basis of what 
packers are able to get for their product, after taking account 
of the cost of doing business, that they try to buy live stock; 
bearing these points in mind, it must be agreed by any fair- 
minded person that the processing tax, since it adds that much 
to the packer’s operating expense, and since he must take it 
into consideration when making bids for live hogs, could not 
be passed on to consumers by charging them higher prices, 
because they inevitably would substitute other foods, unless 
something was done concurrently to increase their purchasing 
power. 


Packers Cannot Pay Tax Out of Profits 


The tax could not be paid by the packer out of his profits, 
because he has not been having profits of sufficient amount 
even partially to absorb this huge tax. The year 1933 is the 
first year the meat business has not been on a boss basis for 
some time. In the year 1933 it is estimated that 211 federally 
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inspected establishments reporting to the Packers and Stock 
Yards Administration will show a profit on the 78,171,000 
head of live stock slaughtered of approximately only 37 cents 
per head. 

This profit of 37 cents per head is the total profit of the 
packing industry multiplied ky the number of the animals 
slaughtered. These profits shown were not, by any means, all 
made from packing-house operations. Many packing com- 
panies have widely diversified interests, including foreign sub- 
sidiaries and enterprises not closely related to the slaughter 
of live stock and the sale of meat and meat-food products. 
These unrelated enterprises have usually been profitable, and 
this has materially helped carry the packing industry through 
the years when there have been heavy losses in the handling 
of meat. 

It can readily be seen that no packing company, even if 
it were to use the profits from all lines of business, which this 
year amount to only 37 cents per head of the animals handled, 
can possibly absorb a processing tax on hogs of 50 cents, $1, 
$1.50, or $2.25 per hundred pounds live weight, and stay in 
business. 

Agricultural economists, packing-house experts, and in- 
formed producers all agree that, when a processing tax is 
levied on the slaughter of live stock, the economics of the 
industry is such that the market price of the live animals will 
be the amount of the tax less than it would otherwise have 
been, 

This does not necessarily mean that the farmer suffers 
any loss or injury because of the imposition of the tax. It is 
intended that quite the contrary will happen. The total tax 
collected, less administration expenses, is to be used to make 
rental and benefit payments to farmers to bring about a reduc- 
tion in production. Substantially all of the tax collected is to 
be returned to the farmers who agree to reduce production; 
and, most important of all, a reduction of production is cer- 
tain to result in better prices for the smaller supply. 

In all fairness, I submit that all our people should with- 
hold judgment until the government’s program has had a fair 
trial, and at this time any criticism of the packing industry 
for conditions that naturally result from the government’s 
plan is unfair and unjust. 

The packing industry appreciates that present prices of 
live stock are wholly inadequate, and that, unless prices are 
speedily improved, its source of supply of live stock may be 
completely demoralized. 

Many months of constant application and study have con- 
vinced the packing industry that the removal of the restric- 
tions of law which prevent full co-operation by a marketing 
agreement is an essential part of any plan intended to better 
the lot of live-stock producers, thereby making possible more 
orderly marketing of live stock and packing-house products; 
the elimination of waste in the form of excessive distribution 
costs and the like; and, most important of ail, an elimination 
of price as a paramount feature of competition, thus per- 
mitting live stock and meat to be sold on a seller’s market in 
place of a buyer’s market. 


Marketing Agreement Must Have Support of All Concerned 


A marketing agreement, to succeed, must have the whole- 
hearted approval and co-operation of the producer, the packer, 
the retailer, the consumer, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Each group must have faith and confidence in the others. 
If suspicion and distrust exist, no such agreement can succeed. 
It must also be recognized that, unless the agreement inures 
to the benefit of all groups, it is sure to fail, because, in the 
long haul, unless the entire live-stock and meat industry is 
successful, no one division can be. 
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A marketing agreement, to succeed, must recognize the 
facts as they exist in the live-stock and meat business. Pres- 
ent production, processing, and marketing conditions must be 
taken into account, and, while they may appear to be separate 
and distinct problems, they are closely interrelated, and 
any agreement that does not recognize these facts is sure to 
fail. 

The agreement must provide for full co-operation in the 
live-stock and meat industry; between the producers and pack- 
ers, where both interests are directly involved; between the 
packers on matters concerning them only; and between the 
packers and those engaged in wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion on common problems. In all such co-operative action the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or his nominee, as the representative 
of the public, should participate, and should “sit in” at all 
meetings, with full power on any proposed action not in the 
public interest. 

The agreement must cover all the functions of the pack- 
ers: live-stock buying policies, processing policies (including, 
if necessary, the right to quota the live stock to be slaugh- 
tered among the various packers), and merchandising policies. 
The omission of any one function will immediately cause the 
agreement to fail. 

Because of the nature of the live-stock and meat-packing 
industry, the agreement must also permit of great flexibility 
of action, and delegate to small committees of the industry 
full power to act for it, so that all plans, policies, and pro- 
grams can be speedily made, and altered or canceled as con- 
citions demand. 

Finally, in order that all interested parties may be fully 
protected, the Secretary of Agriculture should at all times be 
fully advised of all plans, policies, and programs proposed, and 
should have the right to veto or cancel any plan, policy, or 
program at any time. 

While it may appear that a marketing agreement such as 
I have described would delegate unprecedented and broad 
powers to the packing industry, a close examination reveals 
that this is not the fact. It is simply an enabling act, or a 
constitution, for the live-stock and meat industry, authorizing 
the industry to have supervised co-operative action calculated 
to better conditions in the industry, the secretary reserving 
the right at all times immediately to veto the industry’s 
actions on matters not in the public interest. The carrying-out 
of any plan, policy, or program by the industry pursuant to its 
constitution requires the continuing consent of the secretary. 


Pending Agreement Rewritten Many Times 


The packing industry, shortly after the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, submitted to the secretary a 
proposed marketing agreement, which, it was expected, would 
meet the views of the various producers and the Department 
of Agriculture. A committee, of which I had the honor to be 
chairman, representing the packing industry, spent many 
months in Washington, and had many conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the different producers and the department. 
The marketing agreement was rewritten many times in an 
effort to reconcile all views. The rewritten agreement was 
submitted for a public hearing, and, while there were some 
objections voiced at the hearing, the pertinent ones were not 
of a substantial nature. After the public hearing, our com- 
mittee met Chester C. Davis, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Corn-Hog Committee, and a committee representing 
the cattle-producers, at Chicago. After a long conference, 
there appeared to be a complete meeting of minds between 
the packers’ and the producers’ representatives on the terms 
and conditions of a marketing agreement. 

The marketing agreement, as concurred in by the respec- 
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tive producers’ committee and the packers’ committee, was 
finally submitted to Secretary Wallace in October; and I con- 
tinue in the belief that action along the line which this pro- 
posed marketing agreement authorizes will materially assist 
in bringing about an increase in the price that the farmer 
receives for his live stock, without materially increasing the 
cost of meat and meat-food products to the consumer—in any 
event, not beyond the price that the consumer in justice 
should pay for the meat he consumes. 


Full and complete co-operation in the entire live-stock 
and meat industry would be a realization of my lifelong ambi- 
tion. There exist, for the first time in the history of our 
industry, the necessary ways and means of exchanging views 
and agreeing upon plans of common action for the common 
good. The cattle-producers are organized into representative 
associations, and have a spokesman in the cattle-producers’ 
committee; the sheep-producers are organized; the hog-pro- 
ducers have nation-wide representation in the National Corn- 
Hog Committee; 90 per cent of the packing industry is asso- 
ciated together in the Institute of American Meat Packers, and 
is represented by the Board of Directors of the institute and 
the Processors’ Committee of Four; the live-stock commission 
men and stock-yard interests are fully organized into effi- 
ciently working associations; and the retail meat-dealers have 
their associations. The Agricultural Adjustment Act contem- 
plates and authorizes the co-ordination of all these vital ele- 
ments in our industry. 

If given the necessary authority by our government, I 
sincerely believe that there is enough honest desire, intelli- 
gence, and ability in our own industry to work out our own 
salvation, insuring all producers, packers, and others engaged 
in this business a place in the sun. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE BEEF- 
CATTLE PRODUCER* 


BY HARRY A. PETRIE 


Chief, Cattle and Sheep Section, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


HERE IS NO POINT, I SUPPOSE, IN REVIEWING 

the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I am 
sure that most of you are more or less familiar with them by 
this time. You are also familiar with the general condition 
of agriculture which led to the passage of this important and 
far-reaching legislation last spring. Therefore, to begin a 
little nearer the present, I will review some of the activities 
of the administration during the past eight months. 


I will speak particularly of commodities which are listed 
as “basic” under the act, and of beef cattle. As you know, 
these commodities are wheat, cotton, field corn, hogs, rice, 
tobacco, and milk and its products. Under the general powers 
granted the Secretary of Agriculture, production-adjustment 
programs involving contracts with producers can be put into 
operation with respect only to basic commodities. A second 
general power, however—that of effectuating marketing 
agreements with processors, associations of producers, and 
states engaged in the handling, in the current of interstate 
and foreign commerce—can be applied to any agricultural 
commodity or product. Under the present terms of the act, 
this is practically the only way in which beef cattle can be 
affected. I shall have more to say about this a little farther 
on in this address. 


- *Address delivered at the convention of the American National Live 
Stock Association in Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 10-12, 1934. 
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Elaboration of Marketing Agreements 


The first task which confronted the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration last summer was the development of 
marketing agreements for various metropolitan milk-sheds. 
In general, the aim was to devise agreements which would 
tend to effectuate the declared policy of the act—that is, raise 
the purchasing power of milk and its products to the pre-war 
relationship with the prices of things farmers buy, and at the 
same time keep prices to consumers within reasonable rela- 
tionship with other prices. These agreements involved some 
control of marketing of milk and its products for various 
uses, but did not involve concerted effort to reduce production 
of dairy cattle or outright curtailment of fluid-milk produc- 
tion. Thus far thirteen milk-shed marketing agreements, 
atfecting farmers in twenty-eight states, have been approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and are now in force. A 
number of other agreements are awaiting further considera- 
tion and approval. It is estimated that fully 120,000 milk- 
producers stand to receive increased incomes as a result of 
these agreements. 


Close upon the initial move to effect milk-marketing 
agreements came the emergency cotton-adjustment plan. I 
refer to the plow-up campaign which was launched in June 
after a series of conferences with cotton-producers’ repre- 
sentatives in southern states who urged such action. Pro- 
ducers who plowed up cotton were reimbursed by rental pay- 
ments according to the yield of the land, or the reimbursement 
consisted of rental payments and options on cotton held in stor- 
age on government account. Altogether, the reduction in 1933 
cotton acreage as a result of the plow-up campaign amounted 
to approximately 10,400,000 acres, or an estimated reduction 
of more than 4,000,000 bales. If this acreage had been har- 
vested, it is estimated that in excess of 17,000,000 bales of 
cotton would have been produced this season, as compared 
with the usual average of not more than 13,000,000 bales. 
Such a large crop of cotton, in view of the heavy surplus, 
obviously would have resulted in disastrously low cotton prices. 


The emergency cotton program is now being logically 
followed with a plan for reducing the planted acreage in 
1934. As a matter of fact, the first contracts with producers 
are already being signed. The objective in 1934 is to restrict 
the acreage planted to cotton to 25,000,000 acres—a reduction 
of 40 per cent. 

The rental payments made to cotton-producers for the 
1933 emergency adjustment amounted to $111,000,000, and the 
initial advances on options for cotton held in storage 
amounted to $48,000,000. The maximum benefit payments to 
be made in connection with the 1934 acreage-adjustment pro- 
gram will total approximately $125,000,000. 

Recently the administration’s efforts to assist cotton- 
producers were supplemented by the arrangement to make 
loans of 10 cents per pound on cotton held or stored by or 
for producers from private and government funds through 
the agency of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Many 
million dollars have already been loaned. 

After a series of conferences with representatives of 
wheat-producers, a plan for reducing wheat acreage for 1934 
and 1935 was put into effect during the late summer. Con- 
tracting producers agreed to cut their wheat acreage to 15 
per cent under their average during the past several years. 
A maximum of around $100,000,000 in benefit payments will 
be made to those who signed up. Altogether the United 
States wheat acreage for 1934 will be reduced by approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 acres. The administration has already 
started sending out checks for the first instalment, the total 
of which will amount to around $70,000,000. 
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As many of you may know, the wheat-adjustment pro- 
gram is an orderly effort of the whole wheat-producing group 
to bring total output into better balance with the current 
demand. As with several other major agricultural commodi- 
ties, it is necessary to scale down production to eliminate the 
excess that no longer is taken by foreign countries, and which 
of necessity must be disposed of in the home market, with 
the all-too-visible disastrous effect on domestic prices. 


The tobacco-growers, too, have undertaken a production- 
adjustment program. They have been, or will be, aided in 
two ways: first, through adjusting their production to con- 
sumption requirements, and, second, through marketing agree- 
ments between the leading tobacco-buyers and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Growers of six types of tobacco are partici- 
pating in programs to reduce production this year and next 
year. Benefit payments for reducing the 1934 tobacco crop, 
it is estimated, will be between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000. 
The effects of these programs, plus the increases due to the 
marketing agreements for the 1933 tobacco crop, are expected 
to make this year’s gross income of tobacco-growers approxi- 
mately twice that of last year. 


The rice-producers of the southern states are developing 
plans to reduce their acreage in 1934 by about 20 per cent. 
Benefit payments, under an arrangement similar to those of 
other production-control programs, are planned for the grow- 
ers. 

The program of most interest to beef-cattle producers is 
that which has been developed for corn- and hog-producers. 
This is because any change which affects hog prices also tends 
to affect the price of beef cattle. Likewise, an adjustment in 
the supply of the principal feed grain—field corn—is of con- 
siderable importance for the cattle industry, because of the 
effect of this adjustment on the price of feed grains. 


Corn-Hog Program 


The corn-hog program thus far has consisted of three 
parts. First, there was the emergency hog-marketing pro- 
gram, conducted by the administration through August and 
September. Under this program, 6,200,000 light-weight pigs 
and about 200,000 sows, due to farrow, were purchased and 
processed under contract for the account of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at a total cost of about $35,000,000. The pro- 
duction of 100,000,000 pounds of pork from the emergency 
slaughter was consigned to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration for distribution among needy families. This 
emergency action was taken to prevent, so far as possible, a 
serious price situation this winter. At midsummer the hog 
situation was serious. Heavy runs all through the late spring 
and early summer months had kept hog prices from showing 
the usual seasonal rise. The number of pigs farrowed in the 
fall of 1932 and the spring of 1933 indicated unusually large 
fall and winter marketings. A survey of the prospective far- 
row also indicated a very substantial increase in bred sows 
over the year before. 


An intermediate program for the corn-hog industry was 
instituted a little later, in collaboration with the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation. A plan calling for the purchase, at 
necessary intervals, of a maximum of 300,000,000 pounds of 
cured pork through an eight-month period ending about July 
31, 1934, has been put into operation. During the first part of 
November the government let first bids to packers under this 
program for about 30,000,000 pounds of smoked hog products 
for delivery in January. Recently the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation entered into a second contract with the packers, 
under which a maximum of about 20,000 hogs are to be pur- 
chased daily for slaughtering for relief purposes.. This pro- 
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gram will continue for several weeks, and may be supple- 
mented, if necessary, with additional buying, either of live 
hogs to be processed under contract, or of cured products. 

Supplementary assistance has also been given corn-pro- 
ducers by the Commodity Credit Corporation through the 
arrangements for making loans on warehoused corn in most 
of the middle-western states. The loan rate is 45 cents per 
bushel on eligible corn. A large number of farmers have 
been taking advantage of this loan offer, and it is expected 
that the major part of the original commitment of $150,000,- 
000 will be called for by borrowers. 


The administration now is about to put into effect the 
corn-hog production-adjustment program for 1934, under 
which producers agree to reduce corn acreage by 20 per cent 
and hog production by 25 per cent. Between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000 farmers of the United States raise corn and hogs 
as a major enterprise, and probably will be interested in this 
plan. It is a logical follow-up for the temporary reduction of 
corn and hog products, effected this season by abnormal 
weather conditions and by the emergency hog-marketing pro- 
gram. 

The producer who makes the required reduction in corn 
acreage receives a payment of 30 cents per bushel on the 
extended yield of corn on the acres he contracts to the secre- 
tary. For making the required reduction in hogs, he receives 
a payment of $5 per head on 75 per cent of the annual aver- 
age number of hogs produced for market from 1932 and 1933 
litters. The producer will bear his proportionate share of 
the administrative expenses of his own county hog-control 
association, of which he will become a member when he signs 
the corn-hog contract. 

If the sign-up under this program is general, American 
farmers will produce about 55,000,000 hogs this coming sea- 
son, instead of the usual 65,000,000 or 70,000,000 which now 
crowd the American market and depress hog prices. They 
will raise about 20,000,000 fewer acres of corn, and should 
realize more money, with respect to things they buy, than 
they do now from raising 100,000,000 acres. 


So much for the accomplishments and activities now 
under way with respect to the major agricultural commodi- 
ties. Let us consider the problems of the beef-cattle industry, 
and how it may receive aid under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act as it now stands, or as it may be amended. 


Why Little Has Been Done for Cattle-Grower 


I am sure that cattlemen generally understand why little 
has been done under the act, thus far, in the way of specific 
aid for cattle-growers. The main reason is that the powers 
of the secretary are specifically limited because cattle are not 
included as a basic commodity. Consequently, the direct pro- 
duction-adjustment measures which have been so helpful in 
meeting the problems in cotton, corn, wheat, and other basic 
commodities cannot be applied to beef cattle. As I indicated 
earlier, the only practical way in which assistance can be given 
cattle is through marketing agreements with packers, associa- 
tions of producers, and others engaged in the handling, in the 
current of interstate and foreign commerce, of beef cattle or 
beef-cattle products. This means that any effort to adjust 
production of beeef cattle would have to operate through an 
agreement between packers and the secretary to centro] the 
supply of cattle coming to market. Such a scheme of control 
might involve an arrangement to divert low-grade cattle into 
non-competitive channels or into low-grade products; or 4 
deliberate limitation by quota of numbers purchased ai the 
live-stock markets. 

Cattle were not included as a basic commodity in the act 
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at its passage last spring largely because cattle-producers, 
for one reason or another, did not feel at the time that inclu- 
sion was desirable. Since, however, there has come to be a 
feeling that, during the present session of Congress, beef 
cattle should be put into the act along with the other basic 
commodities. There is a very definite feeling that the present 
untimely upward trend in cattle production requires the exer- 
cise of more power to deal effectively and promptly with it. 

It is proposed, for example, that this session of Congress 
should authorize the appropriation of $200,000,000, to be 
expended for aiding beef-cattle and dairy-cattle interests. It 
is proposed that the various beef-cattle organizations, includ- 
ing your own, and the dairy organizations should formulate 
programs outlining the most helpful measures. At the outset, 
of course, there would be a variety of ideas as to what should 
be done, but it is contemplated that a definite, workable plan 
could be arrived at eventually through general discussion. 
This matter obviously should be discussed in full view of the 
basic facts at hearings and meetings in various sections of 
the country. That is the way any good program gets its 
start. I can assure you that the administration would want 
a truly composite view of the whole industry. With all the 
suggestions in, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
could begin the final drafting of a definite program. 

It is impossible to say, without this preliminary meeting 
of minds, just what specific plan should be adopted for 
adjusting the cattle supply to the demand, in order that we 
may obtain higher prices. Perhaps each of us who has been 
thinking—and, I might add, worrying—about this cattle prob- 
lem has his own ideas. I know we are receiving daily, in the 
cattle section of the administration, many letters which sug- 
gest measures. For example: Some urge immediate adop- 
tion of a marketing agreement with the packers. Others say: 
“No! Let us wait and see if we can get beef cattle put into 
the act.” Still others talk about spaying heifers, eliminating 
tubercular reactor cows, and changing from the present cus- 
tom of feeding calves for baby beef to the old-time policy of 
carrying steers along on grass and delaying marketing until 
they are about two years old. 


Increase of Tariff on Canned Meats 


Other suggestions include requests to increase the tariff 
on meat importations. This suggestion is made with particu- 
lar reference to the increase in canned-meat importations 
which occurred during the early part of last year. Altogether 
a total of 39,177,198 pounds of canned meat were imported 
during the first eleven months of 1933, as compared with 
21,853,633 pounds in 1932 and 18,119,531 pounds in 1931. 
Part of this increase in importation was caused, no doubt, by 
the unusual temporary demand for canned meat which devel- 
oped with the speedy establishment of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps, commonly known as “reforestation camps.” 
Canned beef was a convenient form of food with which to 
provision these camps, but at the time they were set up only 
a limited supply of American product was available. It is 
interesting to note that in October, 1933, an executive order 
was issued requiring the army and navy to buy only Amer- 
ican products for use in America. Inasmuch as the quarter- 
master-general in the army buys supplies for the CCC camps 
as well as for the regular army, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the importation of canned meats will be greatly 
reduced in 1934. The CCC camps at this time are consuming 
beef at the rate of about 77,000,000 pounds annually. 

As you know, the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
recently let contracts to processors to furnish canned beef for 
distribution among needy families. This program should have 
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some favorable effect upon the regular beef-cattle market, as 
the product being taken by the relief administration will 
reduce the supply entering competitive trade channels. 


I may say parenthetically that, while it is well to con- 
sider the tariff, we must not allow ourselves to believe that 
manipulation of the tariff alone can solve the present difficult 
problem which we now face. It is generally admitted that 
beef-cattle production has expanded to the point where it is 
almost out from behind the tariff wall and on the world 
market. Although the beef-cattle business undoubtedly has 
been aided by the tariff in the past, this effect existed only 
so long as total cattle production did not outstrip domestic 
demand. It seems to be an economic truism that, when the 
supply of a commodity exceeds effective demand, the pro- 
ducers of that commodity cannot realize the largest possible 
aggregate return, no matter how high the tariff may be put. 
A higher tariff, of course, may prevent any further aggrava- 
tion of the situation, because it more effectively keeps out 
foreign products, but it will not do much toward aiding pro- 
ducers to scale down their own home production to the level 
at which the largest possible return will be realized for their 
production. 


Cattle as a Basic Commodity 


The general impression conveyed to us in the cattle sec- 
tion, through extensive correspondence which reaches us from 
all sections of the country, is that an effort to include beef 
as a basic commodity in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
should be the first step in developing a sound cattle program. 
I think I am safe in saying, also, that cattlemen realize that, 
in the long run, a really beneficial cattle program must 
include some participation by the growers themselves. The 
point is that until you really get at the source of supply it 
is very difficult to achieve the best results. I am thinking 
now of a thoroughgoing cattle-production control program put 
into operation by producers themselves, in full knowledge of 
the facts of the problem they face, as contrasted with any 
indirect reduction plan that might be worked out with the 
packers under the present provisions of the act. While much 
might be done through the diversion of low-grade carcasses 
into low-grade uses and non-competitive channels, eventually 
a real effort probably will have to be made to hold down pro- 
duction of calves out on the farms and the cattle range, if we 
are really to get anywhere in permanently reviving cattle 
prices. It is possible, of course, that the best course would 
involve both a producers’ program and a marketing agree- 
ment, particularly if packers can assure a substantial reduc- 
tion in in-between costs and margins that can be passed back 
to producers. 

At this juncture, I should like to quote a statement 
before the House Committee on Agriculture on January 4 of 
this year: 


“Beef-cattle producers and representatives of the beef- 
cattle industry are requesting, both in personal interview and 
in correspondence, that the Agricultural Adjustment Act be 
amended to include beef as a ‘basic’ commodity, so that some 
power of the government that is at the service of producers 
of wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, milk and its products, tobacco, 
and rice shall be available to assist the producers of beef 
cattle in this emergency. 

“The supply, demand, and price situation in the beef- 
cattle industry is probably worse than it has ever been before 
in history. The situation apparently has brought about a 
change in the attitude of beef-cattle producers toward the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and they are now indicating 
generally their belief that the industry needs assistance under 
this legislation. 

“T think it should be stated that, if the proposed amend- 
ment is adopted, the procedure of the Agricultural Adjust- 
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ment Administration would be such as to insure that any 
program contemplated would have the fullest support of the 
producers of beef cattle in all parts of the country before it 
is put into effect. We would follow the procedure that has 
been followed with other commodities, by holding first a series 
of informal conferences with representatives of the industry, 
at which we would examine and discuss the many suggestions 
that are being made for handling beef cattle, and arrive at a 
general agreement upon a tentative plan, which would be 
reduced to written form, and then taken out in the country 
in a series of regional conferences at which it would be thor- 
oughly explained and discussed. With the ideas and sug- 
gestions gained through these meetings, the program could be 
perfected and announced.” 


As I have already indicated, it is not possible to lay 
down definite lines for a cattle program at this time, but, of 
course, we will be guided to a considerable extent by the gen- 
eral beef-cattle situation over the country. An important 
consideration is the present domestic supply of cattle and 
calves. The total number on farms about October 1, 1933, 
was probably 2,500,000 head larger than on the correspond- 
ing date a year earlier. The number of cows and heifers in 
this country at the beginning of 1933 was probably the 
largest on record. Federally inspected slaughter of cattle 
during the first nine months of 1933, totaling 6,296,000 head, 
was nearly 10 per cent larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1932, and was slightly larger than in the same 
months of 1931. Calves slaughtered also increased, the total 
for nine months being 7 per cent larger than a year earlier. 
The large slaughter of cattle and calves this year represents 
undoubtedly the upswing in cattle slaughter which would be 
expected to result in the increase in cattle numbers which 
began in 1928. The increase in cattle and calf slaughter 
which got under way in 1933 is expected to continue for sev- 
eral years. 


Effect of Heavy Slaughter 


Heavy cattle slaughter and supplies of beef available for 
consumption have been coming at a time when consumer pur- 
chasing power is still at a low level. Heavy supplies at any 
time have a bearish influence on prices—a situation bad 
enough for the producer, but, when coupled with low con- 
sumer purchasing power, resulting in disastrously low prices. 
The average price of cattle slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion from January to September, 1933, was $4.20 per hundred 
pounds, compared with $5.16 for the corresponding months in 
1932, and with $6.48 in the corresponding period in 1981. 
The unfavorable feed situation this year has caused the liqui- 
dation of a larger number of cattle than otherwise would 
have been expected from the large supplies now on farms. 
This fact, of course, had tended to depress cattle prices still 
more. Market prices of grass cattle of all kinds have been 
very low, and prices for some kinds were nearly the lowest 
on record. At the same time, transportation and marketing 
costs relative to cattle prices have been near the highest on 
record, which makes the return to producers even lower than 
the market prices indicated. 

A substantial reduction in cow numbers seems necessary 
before the cattle industry will again be on a profitable basis. 
Holding back cattle on farms and ranges might improve the 
situation temporarily, since this would reduce the volume of 
meat on the market, but eventually it would result in a fur- 
ther accumulation of supplies to be disposed of. With the 
present numbers of cows, the annual output of cattle and 
calves is equal to the largest yearly slaughter of such stock 
on record, 

If cattle prices are to show any substantial improvement, 
either there must be some effective and practical means of 
controlling the supply entering the market, or consumer buy- 


ing power must be further substantially increased. I should 
like to point out here, however, that an increase in consumer 
purchasing power does not necessarily mean that cattlemen 
will be getting the largest possible return from their crop, 
even if prices actually rise above the present level. 

Statistics indicate that the supply of meat animals on 
farms, including cattle, is unusually large. Judging by past 
experience, the total return to farmers, as well as the price 
per pound, would be greater if the supply were smaller, even 
at the present moderate level of consumer income. That has 
been the experience in hogs, and the same thing seems to 
apply, in general, tc other meat animals. The per-capita 
supply of meats and lard (measured in terms of dressed 
weight) obtaining from federally inspected slaughter during 
the first nine months of 1933 was 82.6 pounds, compared 
with 77 pounds in the same period of 1932, and 78.1 pounds 
in 1931. 


I think it is exceedingly important to keep in mind this 
fact: Just because the whole production of a commodity is 
consumed is no sign that consumers necessarily require that 
particular volume of production. It may well happen—as it 
certainly appears to have happened during the past several 
years—that consumers take a total volume offered only if 
retail prices are lowered considerably and to such an extent 
that, if the whole beef-cattle income falls off, consumers may 
pay as much for the larger production. 


Need for Adequate Production-Control Program 


I think it is also exceedingly important to bear in mind 
that the adjustment which will be made in hog production, 
while it may mean some favorable diffusion of price improve- 
ment to beef-cattle quotations, does by no means eliminate the 
need for, and advantage to be obtained from, an adequate 
cattle-control program. The advantage to be obtained from 
a program of our own exceeds any advantage that cattle may 
inherit from other control programs. In this connection, it 
is also well to keep in mind that, so long as beef cattle are 
not a basic commodity, and so long as no effort is made to 
control the present large production, the slaughter of beef 
cattle is subject to compensating taxes when found necessary 
to protect the competitive position of hogs. 


In passing, I might comment briefly on the acreage- 
reduction aspect of the corn-hog program. Obviously, of 
course, feed supplies are going to be reduced by such a plan. 
I have heard cattlemen express concern over this thing. The 
assumption is that the corn-hog reduction program will 
greatly increase cash corn prices, and consequently will con- 
siderably discourage cattle-feeding. I am inclined to think 
that these fears may be rather overdrawn. In the first place, 
hog production will be cut down along with corn. In effect, 
the cattle-consumed portion and other portions of the corn 
crop will remain relatively unchanged with respect to num- 
bers of live stock other than hogs. It is also well to remem- 
ber that over a period of years the profit of the feeder-cattle 
business depends in part on the profit of cattle-feeding in the 
Corn Belt, as compared with other enterprises, rather than 
on mere numbers of animals in the feed-lot. The beef-cattle 
producer situation is best when beef cattle, corn, and hogs 
are bringing reasonable and comparable prices. Relatively, 
cheap corn invariably gets everybody into trouble. This is 
a fact for both cattle- and hog-producers to consider. 

When the hog business is relatively better off than the 
cattle business, there is a natural tendency for production 
efforts to gravitate toward hogs. On the other hand, when 
the cattle business is relatively better off than the hog busi- 
ness, producers are somewhat inclined, in the long run, to 
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crowd into the cattle-production field. In the past two or 
three years, of course, both live-stock enterprises have been 
in sad straits. The corn-hog program will help pull the hog- 
producers out of their bad slump. And I for one am not only 
hopeful, but optimistic, about the future possibilities of like- 
wise improving the welfare of cattle-producers. 


The object of any program adopted for the beef-cattle 
industry is just what the object has been in programs adopted 
for other commodities—the restoration of fair prices to the 
producer. I do not think anyone believes that this can be 
done in a week or a few months. Farmers and live-stock 
men generally recognize that, in dealing with beef cattle, the 
effects of production adjustment will necessarily not be felt 
until some time after the program is undertaken. It takes 
considerable time to produce marketable beef animals. 

It has been suggested that Congress make an emergency 
appropriation of $200,000,000 for the purpose of enabling the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration to assist beef-cattle 
and dairy producers in bridging over the initial period while 
the adjustment is being made and before the processing tax 
can be put into effect without materially affecting cattle 
prices. 


Summing up, I would say that my contact with the beef- 
cattlemen of the country, both before and after my connec- 
tion with the administration, supports the opinion that the 
beef-cattle industry favors inclusion of cattle in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act as a basic commodity, and that they 
will co-operate with the administration in developing and put- 
ting into operation a plan under the terms of the act. Speak- 
ing for the administration, I can assure you that, in event the 
act is so amended, or if any kind of program is undertaken, 
cattle-producers will receive from their agricultural repre- 
sentatives in the government every kind of practical assist- 
ance and co-operation. 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO THE CATTLE 
INDUSTRY* 


BY F. R. CARPENTER 
Director, Western Slope Cattle Growers’ Association, 
Hayden, Colorado 


HIS IS NOT THE FIRST TIME WITHIN OUR MEM- 

ories that the cattle-producer has faced ruin for his 
industry. The great panic of 1893 and the great deflation 
of 1921 to 1925 are matters within the memory of many of 
us. It is only natural that, in such a crisis as the cattle busi- 
ness is in today, we should look first to the tried and proved 
remedies which have saved us before. But somehow the 
analogy to those times is not holding good, and even our 
greatest guiding star, the persistent belief that “prices will 
turn up, because they always have in times past,” seems to 
have been transformed into a mocking hope. 

It ig amid such circumstances that the American cattle- 
producer is faced today with the necessity of casting up a new 
balance, and of meeting in a new way the new and changed 
world in which we live. 

In considering that problem, I have divided what I have 
to say into three parts: 


1. What is our situation today? 
2. What can be done to better it? 
3. How can we do it? 





., "Address delivered at the convention of the American National Live 
Stock Association in Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 10-12, 1934. 
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1. What Is the Situation Today? 


We are cattle-producers; specifically, we are western range 
cattlemen. That is a comparatively young business. While 
the armies of Grant and Lee were locked in that struggle to 
settle forever the question of the supremacy of the federal 
government over dissenting states, there was another army 
of pioneers fast spreading across the Great Plains and the 
Rocky Mountain region as far as the Pacific coastal plain. 
There they were discovering what to you and me today are 
our homes—those great pastures that feed and raise the 
herds of cattle which have given us all the material resources 
we have. They were the great grazing grounds of America 
a prize for him who could seize it. The vanquishing of the 
Indian, the building of the railroads, the extinction of the 
native cattle or buffaloes, and the adaptation of these ranges 
to individual herds of domestic cattle followed swiftly and 
within the span of a lifetime. Many of those who founded 
and built this association were participants in this great and 
never-to-be-repeated drama of western life. 

The herds multiplied. The value of the southern ranges 
for breeding and of the northern ranges for maturing beef 
led to the great trail-herd movements; and soon American 
beef had overrun domestic markets and was setting forth 
upon a world-wide conquest. We became the greatest export- 
ers of cattle of any country on earth. The peak of this 
movement was reached in 1894, when over 170,000,000 cattle 
roamed our pastures—a figure only once equaled, and that 
for a brief space in 1920. 

In 1890 the director of the United States Census had 
reported that, due to the broken-up and individual settlements 
in the western territory, it was no longer possible to trace a 
line to call the frontier. This simply meant that the compe- 
tition of the homesteader and granger for these western pas- 
tures was making itself felt, and that pigs, chickens, milch- 
cows, and sheep were being raised on millions of acres whose 
sole use heretofore had been as spring and fall ranges to 
support beef cattle. The days of the old trail herd, of the 
shove-ups to summer and shove-downs to winter ranges, were 
passing; the spring and fall ranges were being fenced off; 
and, with them, the supplies of beef cattle were diminishing 
at the rate of about a million a year. From 1894 to 1914 
the number of cattle in the United States decreased by 38 
per cent. 3 

Thus the panic of 1893 was more than a money strin- 
gency to the western cowman; for it marked the turning- 
point in his use of the great empire of grazing lands. From 
that time on the settler, farmer, and homesteader made fast 
inroads on his pastures. The public domain shrank from 
917,000,000 acres in 1900 to 200,000,000 in 1920. 


From 1894 to 1905 the competition of South American 
cattle became a factor in the situation, and in 1905 the 
Argentine Republic outstripped the United States and became 
the foremost exporter of live cattle in the world. 

In 1913 our imports of cattle exceeded our exports. The 
significance of this date for our purpose is this: 


From the beginning of the range cattle business up to 
1914, when the balance turned from exports to imports, the 
price for stockers and feeders for western cattle-producers 
was determined by the price which our large exportable sur- 
plus of cattle and beef brought in the world’s markets. In 
other words, our industry was not controlled by a national 
price, but by a world price, and up to that time cattlemen 
had no need to be bothered, nor were they, by questions of 
national tariff protection or control of home markets. 

But something happened in that year which we had no 
part in bringing about, and which we understand as little 
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today as we did at the time it occurred. The flame of war 
spread over Europe. From 1914 to 1918, millions of men left 
productive labor to engage in an occupation of destruction, 
and the national income for a hundred years to come was 
mortgaged and spent in the wasteful enterprise. An unnatural 
demand for beef sprang up, with rising prices; our exports 
increased; and the 38 per cent shrinkage in numbers of cattle 
since 1894 was made up again, until the year 1920 found the 
peak of 70,000,000 cattle once more reached, though this num- 
ber includes millions of dairy cattle. 

For six years we had been spared the necessity of solving 
the problem of organizing a national industry. Then the 


Armistice was signed, the war was over, the great export. 


trade was gone, and we were left with a tremendous surplus 
of cattle—some 5,000,000 more than we needed. From 1920 
to 1928 the numbers of our cattle fell about a million a year. 
In the first half of that period practically every cattle-pro- 
ducer in the range states went to the wall, and the rising 
prices during the latter half did not completely make up the 
great inrcads into his capital represented by increased debts 
and mortgages. 

From the seriousness of the cattle situation in 1920, and 
a few years following, we might have been expected to meet 
at that time, as we are meeting today, to take stock of our 
resources and liabilities, and plan a way out. We might have 
said then: “With our export trade now gone, and a surplus 
of cattle on our hands, let us organize to stabilize and control 
our domestic markets, and show in our industry an amount of 
intelligence comparable with that shown in other successful 
industries.” 

But again something happened, almost as unusual and 
unaccountable—and, in its final stage of destructiveness, as 
costly—as the World War. ‘This country of ours, having 
suddenly become the creditor nation of the world, went into 
an industrial expansion never before equaled in history, fol- 
lowed by a mad wave of speculation equally astonishing. 
Men got rich by staring at the financial pages of newspapers. 
City populations were obsessed with the speculative fever. 
From office boy to president, they scrambled for unearned 
wealth. As the numbers of our cattle fell, the price went 
up and up—from 4.5 cents a pound in 1925 to 13.21 cents 
in 1928. Again we lost sight of the one most essential factor 
in the cow business—control of the domestic price—and let 
the rise in the domestic price lul! us into a false sense of 
security, the same as we had been lulled in 1914 when the 
war intervened to save us. Then came the crash of 1929. 
The stock bubble burst, and the whole industrial world seemed 
to be dragged down with it. Cattle prices broke sharply in 
1930, and continued to take a nose-dive at an increasing rate 
on through 1933. 

The past four years we have been waiting, like a person 
who has been stunned, for something to come along and start 
the price back up to where a fair living was assured. That 
something has failed to materialize. Industry seems as pros- 
trate as agriculture, and able to function only at a slow pace, 
unless stimulated by the hypodermic of governmental sub- 
sidy. There is no immediate prospect of a world war, or of 
another Coolidge era of prosperity. They say that when an 
Englishman gets to the place where he has to think it makes 
him sick. We are soon going to know what the reaction of 
the western cowman is in that dilemma. 

We now have on hand 66,000,000 cattle, of which 40,- 
000,000 are beef cattle—about the same number that we 
had ‘in 1914, and some 4,000,000 less than we had in the peak 
years of 1894 and 1920. The markets of the United States 
lie open before us, and, from the standpoint of supply, the 
picture is not at all discouraging. 
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Now let us take the other side of the domestic situation 
—the problem of consumption. Whenever I used to complain 
of the small check received for a shipment, my commission 
man would console me with the explanation that the people 
of the United States had gone vegetarian and were eating 
grapenuts and salads. What do the facts show? 

In 1914 every man, woman, and child in the United States 
ate, on an average, 133 pounds of meat and meat products. 
In 1932 they averaged 133.3 pounds. The meat consumption 
of the American people is almost a constant over a long 
period of years. True it is that beef has surrendered its 
chief place on the American menu to pork by about 18 pounds 
per capita; but last year, 1933, there were slaughtered and 
eaten 2,400,000 more cattle than in 1982—an increase of 13 
per cent, due largely to the price factor, The more you 
study the figures of meat consumption, the more faith you 
will have in the ultimate successful meeting of the problems 
we are now studying. The American people eat their meat, 
good times and bad, one year with another. Just look at the 
interesting chart in the American Hereford Breeders’ Journal 
for January, and you will see that the supply and demand 
for dollars is as great a factor in determining price as the 
supply and demand for beef. 

The per-capita consumption of wheat has fallen from 176 
pounds in 1880 to 42 pounds in 1932. That is a real case 
of substitution, which is unlike the history of our product. 
We have, indeed, a stiff competitive battle with pork; but 
who can doubt that, if given a fair chance, the beef-roast can 
hold its own with the ham, from the standpoint of taste or 
of health? 

This, I think, gives you a fair picture of the situation 
we are in—the way our industry sprang up and prospered, 
and was saved from the necessity for control and direction 
by unforeseen happenings; a supply of cattle on hand about 
normal, and a demand nearly constant. Four years of rising 
value for the dollar have, however, driven the price of cattle 
to a destructive level, and set the stage for a change in mar- 
keting methods. 


2. What Can Be Done to Better the Situation? 


Before we can very well know how to better the situa- 
tion any producer is in, it might be well to analyze just 
exactly what his product consists of. What is this animal 
we have spent our lives raising? After the cow leaves our 
hands and is butchered, on the basis of values she consists of: 


DN cesiitai tie aa ctineicnanscceepatikenintcigly aes aaptedahde 80% 
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Now, each per cent in each subdivision has a direct bear- 
ing on our problem of the price of cattle, and each of these 
four parts can be considered from two angles—the interna- 
tional and the domestic. Because the international angle is 
by far the simpler to examine, I will take it up first. 

We import live cattle largely from Canada and Mexico, 
dressed and canned meats from South America. The total 
value of all these importations in 1932 was less than $2,000,- 
000; in 1933 it was less than $3,000,000. Translated into 
terms of cattle, they were in 1933 the equal of 240,000 head. 
This is 1.6 per cent of the number of cattle slaughtered 
domestically. So get this clearly into your minds: If im- 
portations of cattle and meat never get beyond this year’s 
importations in amounts, they will never appreciably affect 
the domestic price of cattle—and it is the domestic price 
of cattle that is our ultimate problem. We do not want 
importations to increase over this year’s amount, and we 
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pelieve in a strict regulation by tariff, by sanitary measures, 
and by quota; but we are not going to get so excited over 
a few cans of meat as to get off the main track of our in- 
quiry. We now have a 3-cent tariff on cattle and a 6-cent 
one on dressed and canned meats. In both the Argentine 
and in old Mexico good beef can be raised profitably for 1 
cent a pound. While our domestic price is below those tariff 
figures plus the freight they cannot step over the barrier; 
but let our domestic price go up even 1 cent a pound, and 
at once the present tariff figures become inadequate. It is 
only our present ruinous price which is saving us today, and 
keeping down imports of live cattle to some 60,000 head. We 
need a tariff equal to the domestic price of cattle, and one 
flexible enough to keep in touch with that price and not allow 
foreigners to flood our markets with beef raised for 1 cent 
a pound. 

The second item is hides. While the hide is quoted at 12 
per cent in value, do not forget that it is 20 to 25 per cent of 
the value of the canner cow—that awful bogey which pursues 
us nowadays. There is no tariff on hides except a small 
ad valorem of 10 per cent, amounting to about 1% cents a 
pound, which went on in 1930. Before that hides were free. 
“Free hides”—those are patriotic and almost sacred words 
in many parts of this country. Whenever I hear them I 
think of an honest and almost sainted man whose life was 
devoted to keeping hides on the free list, and whose picture 
hangs in most of the front rooms on Beacon Street in Bos- 
ton, always with a small saucer of pansies in front of it. 
“Free hides” back there is as much a part of the Bill of 
Rights as “free speech,” and it has certainly proved more 
profitable. Hides did not have much value in March of last 
year—about 4 cents a pound. By summer they went up to 
12 and 13 cents. And then look at what happened! Hides 
were loaded onto every craft that could float, from every 
seaport opening towards America. There were brought over 
here kangaroo hides from Australia, buffalo hides from India, 
alligator hides from Africa, cattle hides from South America 
—hides from forty-six countries, some of which I had never 
heard of; but all were welcome here, and came in almost 
duty-free, to compete with the chief by-product of our cattle. 

You can hear arguments, persuasive in their logic, that 
a tariff on hides would not help the price of cattle. But this 
fact is within your own knowledge that side by side on the 
ranges and in the feed-lots with our cattle are the sheep. 
They wear an overcoat which has 36 cents a pound tariff 
protection. Last year wool was low, and fat lambs sold on 
the Denver market—the greatest lamb market in the world— 
for a nickel. This year woo] was high, and lambs sold for 
7 cents. The meat was worth no more than last year, but 
the pelt made the difference—and that difference meant salva- 
tion to the producer. 

This year, after shipping, the sheepmen went home and 
paid their bills, and held up their heads, and pushed and 
squeezed a few of us a little farther off our old ranges and 
ranches. Protection to their chief by-product did it. We 
have tried it for a hundred years with free hides; now 
let us have a trial of proper protection for hides as well 
as wool. 

Now I come to the third item—fats and oils. Today we 
are the greatest importers of vegetable oils of any nation 
in the world, chiefly through our three great soap-manufac- 
turers. Copra, which is the coconut without the shell, comes 
in duty-free. Its oil has almost entirely supplanted animal 
fats in soap manufacture. The poor hog, with his 40 per 
cent fat, is a drug on the market; and, as beef is tied to 
pork in price, we are immediately concerned. Where do these 
coconuts come from? The South Sea Islands, South Amer- 
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ica, the Philippines, and many other tropical countries. They 
grow in luxuriance, with no labor or cost, or are gathered 
by 6-cent-a-day coolie labor. Since the Attorney-General has 
ruled that the NRA does not apply to the Philippines, 6 cents 
is the wage there, too, and copra comes in duty-free to this 
country, allowing the soap-manufacturers to cut their costs, 
but letting animal fats glut the world’s markets. Eminent 
chemists tell us that animal fats can be treated to be the 
equal. if not the superior, of vegetable fats for non-edible 
purposes. We believe the great industrialists who keep vege- 
table oils on the free list are not in love with plants more 
than animals—they are in love with profits. 

We have no one but ourselves to blame for thus neglect- 
ing our tariff walls and ignoring our by-products; but, now 
that we know the facts, there can be no excuse for further 
disregard. We want fair protection on cattle, meats, hides, 
and fats to help maintain a living price for the American 
cattle-producer. 

Now we come to the domestic price of cattle—and that 
is the real nub of the whole inquiry. It does not respond 
to such a comparatively simple remedy as tariff revision; 
for you and I must realize that, when we need a tariff law 
passed, we speak as Americans to Americans. The Congress, 
the national administration, and, back of them, the great 
guiding force of public opinion, are all American-bred, and, 
like ourselves, American-supported, and they naturally lend a 
sympathetic ear to our wants. The only trouble to date in 
that respect has been our lack of organization and our fail- 
ure to be articulate. Once we overeome those obstacles, we 
may expect just as much protection as steel, wool, and all 
the rest. 

But when we get together here and start to talk about 
our home market, in the midst of our own American National 
Live Stock Association, with its divided opinions, then, in- 
deed, we must realize that we are working on a problem the 
answer to which has not yet been written in the back of 
the book. I used to think there was a kind of fitting, and 
somewhat humorous, justice in the way our national legis- 
lators reform the banking business. The year the Federal 
Reserve Act was passed, when the American bankers met 
in convention at Boston, only two delegates attempted to speak 
in favor of the legislation, and each was howled down. This 
year every banker in America puts on his most mysterious 
face (and did you ever know any class of men who could be 
more mysterious than the bankers?) whenever the adminis- 
tration’s Security Act is mentioned. It seems as though 
Congress drags them along with a rope, and they hang back 
with all four feet set. 

But now, how about ourselves? We can get fairly mys- 
terious, or worse, when anyone mentions a processing tax; 
and so far I have not heard any very constructive sug- 
gestions put forth as to an alternative measure to take care 
of a surplus, if there is one. Let us try to get a close-up 
look at this problem, and see what it really is. According 
to the carefully prepared figures of Professor R. C. Ashby, 
live-stock marketing specialist at the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, the meat-consumers of the United States paid 
$1,656,000,000 for their meat last year. That represents the 
consumer’s dollar. It is that dollar we are aiming at, and 
the size of the bite the producer can get out of that dollar 
is what makes or breaks him. We, the producers, got $721,- 
000,000 of that amount, and the distributors of our product 
—the railways, the stock-yards, the commission men, the 
packers, the middlemen, and the retailers—got $935,000,000. 
Our bite of each consumer dollar was 43% cents, and the 
distributors’ bite was 56% cents. We spend an average of 
two years raising, feeding, assuming the loss on, paying the 
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taxes and interest on, and handling that animal. All of 
the distributors together handle our product, when killed, 
for less than a month, and many of them for only a few 
minutes. Their turn-over is from twelve to two hundred 
times as fast as ours. We have invested in our ranches, 
pastures, equipment, and live stock, even at the deflated 
valuations of 1933, $22,000,000,000. All the distributors to- 
gether, giving the railroads a proportionate value for the 
carriage of animals and animal products, have less than a 
$3,000,000,000 investment. Our time put in and our capital 
invested pale theirs into insignificance. 

When we load cattle onto a freight car, we pay a fixed 
charge which is calculated to make a fair return on the 
railroad’s investment. The same at the central stock-yards 
and with the commission houses. When the packer buys 
today, he buys on a market with almost no competition 
worthy of the name, and when he sells, he adds a fair mar- 
gin of profit to his goods. The retailer adds another per- 
centage for his distributive service. But when the producer 
is selling, cost of production and capital invested have no 
part in the setting of the price. 

In years past, competition played the leading part in 
maintaining a fair price for our product. From 1925 to 
1929 there was competition on every central market in the 
United States. It consisted of what we called the speculators. 
They were a parasite on the trade—only one of our many; 
but they were real competition to the packers, and the prices 
paid showed the service they rendered to us in those years. 
They are gone now—put out of business by falling prices and 
large supplies. No one rides down the stock-yard alleys 
these days to bid, till that certain telephone call comes in 
from packer headquarters in Chicago to name the price for 
the day. On the Denver yards, order-buyers from the coast 
are the only spasmodic competition the packers have—unless 
you believe that they compete among themselves. 


Now, do not mistake me. I am not here to “pan” the 
packers. We cannot help ourselves up by pulling someone 
else down. The packer knows that he did better and made 
more money when there was competition on the yards and 
prices were high, as in 1928 and 1929. It was not he, but 
conditions which he could not control, that wiped out the 
speculators. Yet, nevertheless, this is the true picture, as 
every shipper of cattle in this room knows. If we cannot 
have a price fixed by cost of production or return on capital 
invested, we must depend on competition; and if it is reduced 
and controlled by the buyers, where are we? 

It seems to me that we are exactly at that turning of 
the road where we must decide whether we are going to 
remain like chicken-raisers, who never expect to be an or- 
ganized industry, but who depend solely on the law of supply 
and demand, manipulated and controlled at every turn, except 
at the point where the producer sells the live product; or 
whether we are going to see our situation and opportunity 
clearly enough to make the raising of cattle worthy of the 
name “an industry,” which presupposes organization, class- 
consciousness, and reasonable control of its members. 


The point is reached where we have left only one ques- 
tion, and that is the last one: 


3. What Can We Do about It? 


There is no use wasting time in talking about what we 
cannot do, but should like to do. Probably we should wish to 
be like the steel industry—sufficiently organized to have a 
controlling lobby all the time at the capital, and able to 
maintain the “domestic price” throughout four years of 
depression, so that it would take the intervention of the 


President of the United States himself to chisel off a few 
pennies, as he did recently from the price of steel rails 
Such objectives are reserved for industries with many years 
of experience and co-operation. The question is: What can 
we do today to help this business we love? 

Take the smallest part of the difficulty—lack of proper 
tariff protection. That is neither a religious nor a social 
problem—it is a political one. It will be decided by Con. 
gress, which is a political body. If we want results, we 
must organize on political lines. Look at the record of the 
three greatest lobbies of the past fifteen years—the labor 
lobby, the anti-saloon lobby, and the veterans’ lobby—all or. 
ganized along political lines. Most of the major industries 
maintain lobbies at Washington, ready and able to furnish 
the legislators with all the available data on their business, 
But the cowman is back home riding herd. He is not back 
home because he is less intelligent, but because he has never 
had to present his case in Washington. If prices would con- 
tinue up, or if more wars or Coolidge eras were on the hori- 
zon, we might not go now. Right here in this assembly 
are the men and women who can properly organize this cow 
industry to make it politically irresistible. For we seek no 
special privileges for our industry; we seek to trample no 
one down; but we seek only to receive equal protection with 
other industries. From now on we shall have to ride herd 
on Congress as well as ride herd at home. 

With these minor matters disposed of, we come right 
down to the question of how we are going to get a fair 
share of the consumer’s dollar—a fair share of that meat 
bill of $1,656,000,000 which the American people pay annv- 
ally for their meat. The bare statement that the producer 
gets less than half, and that the distributor gets more than 
half, shows on its face that something is radically, and it 
would appear fundamentally, out of adjustment. I think we 
are justified in that conclusion, and it is so fundamental that 
for a moment I want to digress and try to give you some his- 
torical explanation of this maldivision. 

Meat is the result of two distinct contributions. The 
production part is wholly agricultural, and the distributive 
part is wholly industrial. The relationship of agriculture to 
industry is a national problem. Fourteen years ago Gov- 
ernor Lowden predicted that true prosperity would never 
come till those two got in gear. A hundred and forty-one 
years ago, when our present federal government was first 
launched under the present Constitution, it was weak in 
authority. The breath of life for any government is its 
income, and in that respect the infant government was 
jealously watched by the great and well-established state gov- 
ernments that had allowed it to be created. The country at 
that time was 75 per cent agricultural and 25 per cent in- 
dustrial. Any attempt to duplicate the state’s tax levies 
on the rural population would have been suicidal. There 
was a certain long-nosed Secretary of the Treasury who was 
resourceful, and who saw that a tariff on imported manu- 
factures not only would be a lucrative means of income, but, 
if used to restrict or bar foreign competition with the in- 
dustries of the country, would put the merchant and com- 
mercial classes squarely behind the new central government, 
and gradually build up their numbers and power. 

The rest of the story you know. The federal govern- 
ment has protected industry, and industry has backed, and 
too often controlled, the federal government. Today the 
ratio is reversed—the country is 75 per cent industrial and 
25 per cent agricultural. It will avail us nothing to attack 
this close alliance of industry and government, nor will it 
help our case to say, what any fair-minded man could see 
at first glance, that the producer of a fat steer should get 
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more than the parties who cut it up and sell it. One hun- 
dred and forty years of tariff protection have given a tradi- 
tio and assertiveness to the industrialists of this nation 
which have more to do with our world position than any 
other one factor. But, coupled with his business acumen, 
the American industrialist today has an absolute disdain 
for the failure of farmers to stand together, and, with the 
calm assurance of the successful man, feels that the pro- 
ducer of farm products offends against the moral law if he 
tries to protect the price of his product by the methods suc- 
cessfully used by industry for the past hundred years. You 
may recall those words of that lately departed friend of 
agriculture, Alexander Legge—himself a great industrialist, 
but one who saw and was not afraid to speak—when he 
told the great bankers and industrial leaders to their faces 
that the farmers were of concern to them chiefly as material 
to make money from, and as customers for their wares. 


I hold in my hand an act of Congress, passed and ap- 
proved the 12th day of May, 1933, called the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. I consider the “Declaration of Policy” in 
that act the badge of degradation of the American farmer. 
It states that its object is “to restore the purchasing power 
of the farmers.” You men, belonging to the same class as 
the first President of this country, are an object of solicitude 
to the Congress of the United States, in the year 1953, chiefly 
as potential customers! You are to be helped, chiefly because 
you are needed as buyers of the output of industry, in order 
to support its prosperity! 

But, getting beyond the preamble of the act, we find 
in that law the very beacon-light of hope of agriculturists. 
We can well afford to overlook the motive for its enactment, 
if it contains, as I believe it does, the weapons with which 
we may place ourselves on a par with our urban brothers. 

I have sat here throughout this convention and heard 
this act discussed, and it would almost seem that we know 
as little about it as the Congress that passed it. In our 
discussions, the act seems to be accepted as synonymous with 
the processing tax on beef, and our partisanship for or hos- 
tility against the act seems to turn on how we like what the 
processing tax has done to the hog industry. 

I ask you to turn to Part II of the act, where five sub- 
sections are enumerated. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
given power to provide for “reduction in the production for 
market” of any basic commodity by agreements with the 
producers. He is further given the power to enter into 
marketing agreements with producers of any agricultural 
product, with a view to controlling that product for the benefit 
of the producer. And, lastly, the secretary is given the power, 
through licensing, to put teeth into such agreements and make 
them enforceable. In other words, here is the avenue, cor- 
responding to the one opened up to industries under the NRA, 
to control an agricultural product, to protect its minimum 
price, and to punish would-be chiselers. Can there be any 
other construction of plain words? 

True, there is a method devised to take surpluses off 
the market and pay for them with a processing tax, but the 
major premise to the infliction of a processing tax is “over- 
production.” Overproduction is a fact not altered by your 
vote or mine. We might all vote that there is no overpro- 
duction, go down and take the Santa Fe train to Washington, 
all crowd into the secretary’s office, and repeat our conviction 
with a loud yell; and he might send for some pale young 
man with a bulging forehead and a pair of horn glasses, 
who would read a few words off a slip of paper; and we 
would all go home and feel foolish. There is just as much 
sense in voting for or against a processing tax as in voting 
on whether the hat I hold in my hand has 50 or 100 


numbers in it. The processing tax is the smallest part of 
this act. 

If I told you that we had one great power in our hands— 
the power of making or withholding shipments to market on 
any particular day that a fair minimum price was not paid 
for top beef cattle—you would agrce with me that theoreti- 
cally we had that power, and that, wisely exerted, it would 
be an irresistible weapon in maintaining a living price for 
our product. But you add in the next breath: “You can’t 
work it! The producers won’t stick to any rule for two days 
at a time.” Then you would give me the opportunity of 
reading you the sections of this act which make such an 
agreement binding on every shipper, and which give the 
secretary power, through license or otherwise, to enforce it. 

I do not mean that we should get into the dilemma which 
those poor hog men got into at Chicago last summer, when 
they let the commission men go on a price strike after the 
pigs were in the yards and on expense. That was pitiful, 
and the triumph of the packers was a shining example of 
their power and unscrupulousness. If we make an agree- 
ment, it will be to withhold shipments on our ranges and in 
our own corrals. The packer must fill his refrigerators when 
he gets his orders, and, if we can control the flow to the 
central markets, we can go farther toward restoring com- 
petition and maintaining a fair price than by any other means 
I know of. 

Of course, we might back up a surplus. If we did, that 
is where the processing tax would come in to take care of it. 
There are plenty of statistics to show that beef cattle are not 
badly overproduced, and that what is primarily needed is 
control and adjustment in the marketing of them. These 
are the weapons which this act offers us—not as final rem- 
edies, but as something with which to try to help ourselves. 
If we are satisfied with our present methods, we should not 
experiment. If not, a refusal savors of lack of courage. 

We have here an organization with 912 individual mem- 
bers and 86 affiliated associations—a loose organization, and, 
from a national viewpoint, a very small one. We are trying 
to represent our industry on a budget of $15,000 a year. We 
think we cannot raise any more. Do you know that we 
cattle-producers, through our 25-cents-a-car tax on shipments, 
are contributing fully half of the $100,000 a year which the 
meat-producers turn over to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, to be used, with a like contribution from the 
packers, to help promote the use of meats? One hundred 
thousand dollars a year to help push meat products out, and 
$15,000 to help protect and foster the industry without which 
there would be no need for any Meat Boards! 

It reminds me of the story of the village situated at the 
foot of a steep bluff, with many persons in the dark or fog 
driving off the road and over the bluff. Something had to 
be done about it, and the villagers met to decide. Some 
wanted to erect a wall to make such disasters impossible; 
others thought they should get an ambulance to take the 
victims to town. It seems that quite a business had grown 
up for the drug-stores, hospitals, doctors, undertakers, etc.; 
and, when the vote was taken, the new ambulance won by a 
large majority. 

The hour has struck for ranchmen and farmers to mod- 
ernize their methods of marketing their products. The path 
to follow is a known and tried one. It is attainable by an 
organization fairly representative of the industry and prop- 
erly financed. 

The American Farm Bureau’s budget in 1933 was $81,623. 
The budget of the National Grange was $106,500. The mem- 
bers of the American National Live Stock Association in 
sixteen states run 15,000,000 cattle. If an assessment of one 





















































cent a head was paid on two-thirds of them, it would raise 
$100,000 a year. That should be a fair budget for an organ- 
ization representing one of the major industries of the 
country. 

The thing we can do, and should begin today, is to deter- 
mine that we will have an organization that does really rep- 
resent the producer, and that we will properly finance it. 
That, as I see it, is the Challenge to the Cattle Industry 
Today. 


NEW MEXICO CATTLE- AND WOOL- 
GROWERS MEET 


Cattle-Growers 


N THE DAY PRECEDING THE FORMAL OPENING 

of the convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association, the New’ Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association 
gathered in annual meeting at Albuquerque, with a large 
attendance. President Albert K. Mitchell, of Albert, in his 
address criticized the tax valuations on live stock and graz- 
ing lands recently announced by the New Mexico State Cor- 
poration Commission, declaring them to exceed actual values. 
He maintained that the beef industry was suffering from an 
oversupply, even if most of the surplus was furnished by the 
dairy industry, and expressed himself as being in favor of 
a program for curtailing production. A heavy processing 
tax, however, might offset this by cutting down consumption. 

Resolutions were passed— 


Calling for increased tariff on canned meats and hides; 

Protesting against trade agreements with other nations 
which would exchange exports of American industrial articles 
for imports of live-stock products; 

Indorsing Taylor bill for creation of grazing districts 
on public domain, under Department of Interior; 

Recommending withdrawal of public lands from home- 
stead entry; 

Objecting to proposed reductions in appropriations for 
Department of Agriculture, especially for predatory-animal 
and rodent-control work of Biological Survey; 

Asking Secretary of Agriculture to make investigation 
of local buying of live stock by packers; 

Demanding that New Mexico be given representation in 
management of farm-credit structure of Ninth Federal Land 
Bank District; 

Regretting death of Charles M. O’Donel. 


No action was taken on Secretary Ickes’ fence-removal 
order. 

Lee S. Evans, of Marquez, was elected president, in suc- 
cession to Albert K. Mitchell, who was given a vote of thanks 
for his work during the past two years. E. A. Springer, of 
Cimarron; R. C. Sowder, of Fort Sumner; Joe J. Lane, of 
Roswell, and A. D. Brownfield, of Florida, were named vice- 
presidents. Miss Bertha Benson was reappointed secretary. 
Roswell was chosen as the place for next year’s convention. 

Following action of the American National in referring 
back to the states the question of including cattle in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act as a basic commodity, a second 
session was held on the evening of January 12, where it was 
decided not to oppose such inclusion if essential to secure 
adequate and immediate government aid for the industry, but 
to protest strongly against the imposition of a processing tax. 


Wool-Growers 


Likewise meeting at Albuquerque on the morning of 
January 10, the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association 
elected Floyd W. Lee, of San Mateo, president for the seventh 
consecutive term, and chose Roswell as the 1935 convention 
city. Mr. Lee in his address urged live-stock men to keep 
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in step with the recovery parade, lest they be left behind. 
Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock 
Bureau, Chicago, spoke on the processing tax. 

Resolutions were adopted— 

Opposing levying of processing tax on either Sheep or 
wool; 
Recommending that interest rate on loans to stockmen 


from federal credit agencies be reduced from 6% to 4 per 
cent; - 


Denouncing valuations on New Mexico live stock 
grazing lands for 1934; = 


Indorsing Taylor bill providing for establishment of fed- 
eral grazing districts on public domain, under jurisdiction of 
Department of Interior; 


Seeking immediate national legislation affording relief 
from fence-removal order. 


Joint Session 


In the afternoon the two associations met in joint session 
for the discussion of common problems. Here Charles A. 
Stewart, deputy production credit commissioner at Wichita, 
Kansas, outlined the steps to be taken for the formation of a 
credit agency for New Mexico to handle both live-stock and 
farm loans, and Albert K. Mitchell was empowered to ap- 
point a committee of ten to confer with Mr. Stewart. Mrs. 
Antoinette Funk, assistant commissioner of the General Land 
Office, Washington, D. C., explained the provisions of the 
Taylor public-lands bill. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


HE SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

National Wool Growers’ Association was held at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, January 16-18, 1934, with every state in the West 
represented. In the absence of the association’s veteran presi- 
dent, Frank J. Hagenbarth, on account of illness, Vice-Presi- 
dent Ellenwood occupied the chair. 

Secretary F. R. Marshall submitted his report on the 
activities and finances of the association. A paper dealing 
with loans by the federal land banks on range lands, by 
William I. Myers, governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, who was unable to be present, was read. W. P. Wing, 
secretary of the California Wool Growers’ Association, spoke 
on the work of the Pacific Live Stock and Meat Institute. 
E. R. Jackman, extension agronomist of the Oregon State 
College, discussed methods of reseeding ranges, illustrating 
his talk with motion pictures. 

An appeal for support of the Taylor grazing bill was 
made by Mrs. Antoinette Funk, assistant commissioner of the 
General Land Office. Wool-marketing problems were explained 
by Charles Redd, vice-president of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, and H. B. Embach, general manager. Dr. 
Hadleigh Marsh, veterinary pathologist at the Montana Vet- 
erinary Research Laboratory, dealt with the prevention and 
treatment of diseases in range sheep. 

At this point the meeting was turned over to the Public 
Lands Committee, Floyd W. Lee, chairman of that committee 
and president of the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association, 
presiding. A. A. Johns, president of the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, advocated cession of the public domain to the 
states. S. W. McClure, former secretary of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, said that his state, Idaho, was opposed 
to such action. Indorsement of the Taylor bill for federal con- 
trol was urged by S. M. Jorgensen, president of the Utah 
Wool Growers’ Association. Dr. Herman Stabler, chief of 
the Conservation Branch of the Geological Survey, likewise 
spoke in support of the Taylor bill. 
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On Thursday morning, January 18, ex-Congressman 
Charles E. Winter, of Wyoming, discussed that state’s attitude 
on the public-land question. C. L. Forsling, director of the 
Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station of the 
Forest Service, gave a talk on the maintenance of forage pro- 
duction on the spring-fall range. Walter Netch, of Armour 
& Co., spoke on lamb-marketing. The program of the Farm 
Credit Administration, with particular reference to the newly 
organized Public Credit Association, was the subject of C. A. 
Stewart, assistant production credit commissioner of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

The fo:lowing resolutions were adopted: 


Urging that import duties on live stock and agricultural 
products be maintained at present level, that tariff on meats 
be increased, and that this is an inonportune moment to con- 
sider reciprocal trade agreements with foreign countries; 

Opposing inclusion of sheep as basic commodity in Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, or application of processing tax to 
lamb and wool; 

Urging that association continue its work for abolishment 
of freight-rate discriminations; 

Opnocing elimination of important activities by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 

Demanding that United States army. navy, and other 
departments be required to purchase all their food supplies 
from domestic sources; 

Reaffirming strong stand previously taken by association 
for truth-in-fabric legislation; 

Urging establishment of Thirteenth Land Bank District, 
to serve Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico; 

Authorizing appointment of committee of three to work 
with officials of Farm Credit Administration with view to 
creating department within administration for handling of 
joint land and live-stock loans; 

Asking reduction of interest rate on live-stock loans so as 
not to exceed 5 per cent; 

Favoring continuance of regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations until their loans can be taken care of by production 
credit corporations; 

Indorsing National Live Stock and Meat Board and Pacific 
Live Stock and Meat Institute; 

Urging abandonment by packers of practice of feeding 
live stock at certain periods of year; 

Condemninge certain packers, stock-yards, commission 
firms, and feed-yards for not reducing marketing charges in 
conformity with service rendered and shipper’s ability to pay; 

Complimenting packers on fine work done in grading and 
branding lamb carcasses; 

Requesting modification of Packers’ Consent Decree to 
allow packers to engage in meat-retailing and distribution of 
other food products; 

Opposing any legislation restricting marketing of live 
stock, particularly bill introduced in Congress for prohibition 
of direct purchases by packers; 

_ Asking that federal wool-marketing plan be kept in oper- 
ation this year; 

Requesting that draft of code of fair trade practices for 
wool industry be submitted to association for approval before 
adoption; 

Favoring either federal control of public domain or its 
cession, with oil and mineral rights, to states, either plan to 
be optional with individual states; 

Protesting against withdrawals from public domain, ex- 
cept for grazing purposes. 

Calling upon Forest Service to lower present standard for 
commensurate holdings to established permit-holders, and to 
abolish all zones; 

Deploring government’s action in reducing appropriation 
for control of predatory animals and rodents, and asking that 
funds for this work be allocated by Public Works Administra- 


=e Civil Works Administration, and Civilian Conservation 
J0rps. 


Fred A. Ellenwood, of Red Bluff, California, was elected 
president in succession to Frank J. Hagenbarth, of Spencer, 
Idaho, who has headed the organization for twenty-one years. 
In recognition of Mr. Hagenbarth’s long and faithful service, 
he was made honorary president for life. The new vice-presi- 
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dents are: A. A. Johns, Prescott, Arizona; S. M. Jorgensen, 
Salina, Utah; C. H. Williams, Deer Lodge, Montana; and E. S. 
Mayer, San Angelo, Texas. F. R. Marshall, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was reappointed secretary-treasurer. 


COLORADO STOCK-GROWERS IN MID-WINTER 
CONFERENCE 


ANY STOCKMEN FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
state, in Denver for the National Western Stock Show, 
took advantage of the opportunity to attend the mid-winter 
meeting of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation on January 17. Speakers were L. M. Pexton, traffic 
manager of the Denver Union Stock Yards; Dr. R. M. Gow, 
state sanitary inspector; F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association; and D. D. Green, in 
charge of predatory-animal extermination and rodent-control 
work in this district. Field Bohart, of Colorado Springs, a 
former president of the association, was chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. 
The following resolutions were passed: 


Expressing willingness to have cattle named as basic 
commodity in Agricultural Adjustment Act, but voicing doubt 
as to value of processing tax; 

Voting confidence in Committee of Five of American 
National Live Stock Association in its work for relief of 
cattle industry; 

Indorsing Taylor bill for turning administration of graz- 
ing on public domain over to Department of Interior; _ 

Opposing further homestead entries on public domain; 

Requesting that cut in forest permit allotments be opera- 
tive on.y temporarily, and that permittee be allowed to retain 
his normal privilege; 

Appreciating reduction of commission rates at Denver 
market, and recommending that solicitation of business In 
country be discontinued and cost thereof applied to further 
reductions; Sh 

Favoring creation of additional land bank district for 
accommodation of Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico; 

Asking that bonus be paid on cheaper classes of cattle, 
to enable stockmen to meet losses incurred from low prices; 

Indorsing plan approved by Bureau of Animal Industry 
for accreditation of herds; . 

Urging embargo on importation of foreign meats; 

Requesting that only home-raised beef be purchased for 
army and navy forces, no matter where stationed. 


ARIZONA OPPOSES TAYLOR BILL 


EAFFIRMING THE STAND OF THE ASSOCIATION 

in favor of the public domain being turned over to the 
states, “which can best administer and conserve the lands,” 
the Public Lands Committee of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association at a meeting in Phoenix on January 22 sent a 
telegram to the state’s representatives in Congress in opposi- 
tion to the Taylor bill, under which grazing on the domain 
would be administered by the Department of the Interior. 
Attention was called to the fact that a conference of western 
governors was to be held shortly, and request was made that 
no action be taken at Washington until the governors had had 
an opportunity to make their recommendations. 

In response to the telegram, Senator Hayden stated that 
nothing had as yet been done in Congress with respect to the 
Taylor bill, which would be allowed to rest unless the Presi- 
dent advised its enactment. Moreover, he understood that an 
opinion had been written by the solicitor for the Department 
of the Interior, holding that the President now has power to 
regulate grazing without further congressional] action. 
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NEVADA STOCKMEN WIRE STATE’S 
DELEGATION IN CONGRESS 


EMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
the Nevada Land and Live Stock Association and rep- 
resentative stock-growers of that state, in session at Reno 
on January 10, sent a telegram to the Nevada delegation in 
Congress, urging them to use their best efforts toward secur- 
ing legislation protecting the home industry against further 
importations of processed meats, canned or otherwise, as 
well as of hides and similar by-products. Request was made 
that they oppose any new legislation for the control of the 
public lands which would be applicable to Nevada, where re- 
adjustment from the well-established stock-water and range- 
law principles in force in that state would simply mean 
added expenses and handicaps, without compensatory results. 
Opening up of a market in Russia for surplus breeding 
cattle was held up as the one thing promising much-needed 
relief to the industry. Concerning inclusion of cattle in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act as a basic commodity, the sign- 
ers of the telegram declared that, while not greatly encour- 
aged by the experience with hogs, they were willing to “go 
along” if developments should indicate that there was a 
reasonable chance of improving the cattle-growers’ position 
through such an amendment. 


EMBARGO URGED ON FOREIGN OILS AND 
CANNED BEEF 


N A RESOLUTION RECENTLY ADOPTED BY THE 

Northwestern Nebraska Registered Hereford Breeders’ 
Association, the Secretary of Agriculture is asked to give 
serious consideration to the effect that the pegging of corn 
prices has had in unbalancing cattle-feeding operations. This, 
coupled with the fact that we are importing increasing quan- 
tities of substitutes for our home-grown fats, as well as of 
canned beef, it is asserted, is directly affecting live-stock pro- 
ducers, dairymen, and cotton-growers alike. The complete 
shutting-out of such foreign articles is necessary to save 
the agricultural industry from peril and put it on an equal 
basis with other industries. 


PUEBLO STOCKMEN OPPOSE MAKING 
CATTLE BASIC COMMODITY 


a OPPOSITION TO THE PROGRAM, PROPOSED 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, of making 
cattle a basic commodity was expressed at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Pueblo County Stock Growers’ Association in Janu- 
ary. Such action, it was feared, would lead to a processing 
tax, which would be deducted from the price received by pro- 
ducers, as has been the case with hogs. A resolution to that 
effect was forwarded to Charles E. Collins, president of the 
American National Live Stock Association and chairman of 
its Committee of Five, now in Washington. 


GUNNISON COUNTY CATTLEMEN OPPOSE 
PROCESSING TAX 
EPLYING TO A REQUEST BY REPRESENTATIVE 


Edward T. Taylor that the Gunnison County (Colorado) 
Stock Growers’ Association give him the benefit of its opin- 
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ion on the Jones bill, providing for the inclusion of cattle 
as a basic commodity in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
that organization at its annual meeting early last month 
expressed itself as being opposed to such inclusion, for the 
reason that it is feared that the cattle industry will suffer 
from the imposition of a processing tax, just as the hog in- 
dustry has suffered. These aids for the cattlemen were sug- 
gested: 


1. Reflation of the currency, with free coinage of silver 
at $1.29 an ounce, to assist the producer in meeting a stag- 
gering debt burden due to depressed prices on his product. 

2. Purchase of dairy cattle and canner cows for dis- 
tribution to the poor, at a price which will make it possible 
to market this class of beef, at the same time eliminating 
this competition from the regular channels. 

3. Increase of the tariff on hides from 1 to 5 cents, 
on live cattle from 3 to 5 cents, and on canned meats from 
6 to 15 or 20 cents a pound, thus relieving the domestic 
industry from disastrous competition and restoring fair 
prices. 

A motion was carried unanimously that the association 
is in accord with the policies of the American National Live 
Stock Association and of its Special Committee of Five, as 
outlined by Secretary Mollin, and that it believes every effort 
should be made to better the conditions now imposing a fear- 
ful burden on the cattle industry, and urging that steps be 
taken immediately to bring this about by co-operating with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration along construc- 
tive lines. 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED FOR PLIGHT OF 
CATTLE INDUSTRY 


6c FTER CAREFULLY CONSIDERING THE PRO- 
posal to make beef a basic commodity, we are of the 
sincere belief that the greatest hope for the permanent pros- 
perity of our industry lies in the economical and unhampered 
flow of our products into the hands of the consumer,” says a 
resolution unanimously passed by the Monitor Stock Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in Delta, Colorado, last month. There- 
fore, “any proposed tax or other obstacle that would prevent 
our consuming public from procuring its beef at the lowest cost 
consistent with high quality and the health of the industry” 
is earnestly opposed. The suggestion is made that the most 
obvious remedy for the threatening situation lies in a solu- 
tion of the problem of distribution, which is now “so cempli- 
cated and expensive as to prevent the ordinary home from 
economically securing a plentiful supply of good beef.” 
Domestic producers, it is declared, are entitled to con- 
trol of the American market, and a consistent policy should 
first insure absolute protection for all products of the cattle 
industry. 


LARIMER ASSOCIATION RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LARIMER 
c County (Colorado) Stock Growers’ Association at Liver- 
more last month, Roy A. Pearson was re-elected president, 
Clarence Currie vice-president, and George Weaver secretary- 
treasurer. Speakers included F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association; Dr. B. F. Davis, 
secretary of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation; Dr. A. F. Vass, of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; and Claude Stout, of the Poudre National Bank, 
Fort Collins. 


——_—— 
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“NEBRASKA FARMER” ON PROCESSING TAXES 


N AN EDITORIAL IN THE “NEBRASKA FARMER,” 
] the editor of that bi-monthly, ex-Governor Sam R. Mc- 
Kelvie, comes out in opposition to cattle as a “basic com- 
modity” and the levying of a processing tax upon them. 
This objection extends to “any further extraordinary taxes 
of any kind on farm commodities, either raw or processed.” 


“It is time,” says Mr. McKelvie, among other things, “to 
call a halt on making the farmer pay for his own deliver- 
ance, when so many others are getting a free ride at gov- 
ernment expense. We are opposed to anything that arbi- 
trarily increases the price of food products to the consumers, 
and thereby tends to reduce consumption. We are opposed 
to the theory that reduction in farm production is something 
that the farmer alone can benefit by, and that he, therefore, 
should pay for it. Contrary to what the farmer was led 
to believe, he pays the processing tax. There is no way of 
figuring it otherwise. In some respects he pays it more than 
once... . We insist that this is unfair and should be dis- 
continued.” ? 


REORGANIZATION OF WESTERN CATTLE 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


EORGANIZATION OF THE WESTERN CATTLE 

Marketing Association is now about completed, with 
approval of the amended articles of incorporation by a ma- 
jority of the members. Under the new flexible program, a 
member is permitted to market his live stock by any method 
he chooses. If he sells his own cattle in the country, without 
the services of an association field agent, the association 
fee will be $3 a car, intended to cover cost of supplying the 
member with market information and other assistance that 
he may request. If the association sends a buyer to the 
member, and in effect makes the sale through one of its main 
offices, but without a field agent, the fee is $10 a car. If a 
field agent handles the sale in the country, the fee will be 
$19 a car. If a member prefers to consign his cattle to the 
association agency in South San Francisco, the usual com- 
mission of $19 a car and yard costs will apply. 

In succession to Philip A. Klipstein, resigned, J. Sheldon 
Potter was elected president at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors on January 6. Earl D. Schlaman was named sec- 
retary in place of John Curry. 


CO-OPERATIVE SELLING AT CHICAGO 


OTABLE PROGRESS WAS MADE BY THE CHICAGO 

Producers’ Commission Association in the amount of 
business handled by it in 1933, as seen from the follow- 
ing table, which gives the net number of head sold at that 
market, exclusive of directs, the number consigned to the 
Producers, and the percentage of the total number marketed 
through the Producers for the two years 1933 and 1932: 


1933 1932 
Total cattle sold...................... 1,972,413 1,971,328 
Received by Producers............ 139.854 112,890 
NU et eae ia 7.09 5.73 
Total calves sold.................... 362,263 407,732 
Received by Producers.......... 42,798 38,755 
I a a a a 11.81 9 50 
Total hogs sold ...................-.. 4,717,654 4,348,827 
Received by Producers.......... 684,667 505,942 
| eee 14.51 11.64 
Total sheep sold...................-.. 2,675,729 2,794,588 
Received by Producers.......... 406,174 370,756 
 , ff Rn eee 15.17 13.27 
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Of the commission firms doing business at the Chicago 
yards, the Producers last year stood first in cattle, calves, 
hogs, and total carloads, and second in sheep. 


LAST YEAR’S MEAT CONSUMPTION LARGEST 
ON RECORD 


ONSUMPTION OF MEAT IN THE UNITED STATES 

in 1933 apparently was more than a billion pounds 
greater than in 1932, and the largest on record, according to 
a statement made by John H. Moninger, of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, speaking before the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Chicago last month. The aggregate 
amount of meat consumed was about eighteen billion pounds. 
As production of live stock and meats was relatively greater 
than the purchasing power of consumers, the packers were 
under the necessity of lowering prices to a point where this 
huge quantity could be absorbed. 

Per-capita consumption, for which no official figures are 
yet available, Mr. Moninger estimated at 143 pounds, exclu- 
sive of lard, compared with 133.3 pounds in 1932. 

(For the first ten months of the year, consumption of 
federally inspected meats was 85.9 pounds per capita, against 
82.4 in 1932, distributed thus: beef, 33.3 pounds, against 29.9 
in 1932; pork, including lard, 48.1, against 48; lamb and mut- 
ton, 4.5, against 4.62.) 


LAST YEAR’S WOOL-MARKETING PLAN 
TO BE CONTINUED 


ONTINUATION DURING 1934 OF THE PLAN OF 

marketing the wool and mohair clip which was followed 
in 1933 has been decided upon by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, according to announcement made by Governor William 
I. Myers. Under this plan, the wool trade, growers’ producing 
and marketing associations, and the administration will co- 
operate to dispose of the crop in an orderly manner, in 
response to consumptive demand. There will be neither forced 
sales nor withholding from the market. Growers whose paper 
is discounted with the federal intermediate credit banks or 
who have borrowed from regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions will consign their wool to approved consignees, who 
agree to market it at the same rate as other wool handled 
by them. 


COMMISSION CHARGES AT CHICAGO 


N THE PROCEEDINGS INSTITUTED BY THE ACTING 
Secretary of Agriculture in the fall of 1932, under the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act, for an inquiry into the lawful- 
ness of rates and charges assessed for services rendered by 
commission agencies at the Union Stock Yards at Chicago, an 
order was issued on January 8, 1934, to go into effect thirty 
days from that date, declaring the schedules “unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory” and establishing “just and rea- 
sonable” rates. The voluminous document contains a history 
of the case and of conditions as they have developed at Chi- 
cago, a presentation of the facts upon which the tariff struc- 
ture has been, or should be, based, an analysis of the argu- 
ments advanced by the commission firms in favor of their 
present charges, and the reasons for reaching the conclusions 
arrived at. 
Tariffs now observed have been based upon the car-lot as 
the unit of service. This system is declared to be obsolete, in 





that conditions have changed materially since the time when 
this basis was adopted. Formerly live stock was handled 
almost entirely in car-lots, or in consignments containing a 
number of car-lots, with little or no sorting for ownership, 
grades, and classes. Today there is no standard size of unit 
in selling. Each shipment is distinct and does not conform to 
any definite rule either as to ownership, method of arrival, 
number of head, grade, or class. An additional reason for the 
change is the altered circumstances under which live stock is 
produced and marketed. 
The following new schedules are prescribed: 


CATTLE 
Light Medium Heavy 
Calves Weights Weights Weights 
Consignments of 1 head.......... 45 80 90 100 
Consignments of more than 1 head— 
NA p28 8 a cn 30 50 60 75 
AS AS Ne Sk 25 40 50 60 
Each head over 30.................... 20 30 40 50 
SWINE 
Pigs Hogs 
Consignments of 1 head........ 2.0... 30 35 
Consignments of more than 1 head— 
RO dss Es ce ee 5 25 
RUD NN i gi a et 10 15 
Ne I I I asieicccsiethtrscs, 5 5 
SHEEP OR GOATS 
Comsioouninte-of 1- tead..........0:2 2... 35 
Consignments of more than 1 head— 
First 10 in each 300 head........000.00000.0 0 eee 20 
i ae 15 
NN ii a al he 5 
OT ca a og oe et 2 
ROSA 5a NG elk Sd Br lt oth 1 


Rates for buying live stock are not to be in excess of 
those for selling. 


EXPORT BODY FORMED 


RGANIZATION WAS EFFECTED AT WASHINGTON 

on January 25 of the Live Stock Association of America, 
having for its purpose the promotion of the sale of American 
live stock and live-stock products in foreign countries, and to 
protect the industry generally. The association, it was 
declared, will be less concerned with emergency relief than 
with a long-time export program. Russia is looked to as the 
most logical immediate market. 

Membership is to be individual, but there will be an 
advisory committee, made up of secretaries of breed associa- 
tions, one additional member for each breed, and representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture. The association will 
be represented in Washington by former Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Renick W. Dunlap. 


F. W. Harding, Chicago, secretary of the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, was elected president, and W. L. 
Henning, of the Pennsylvania State College, secretary. Other 
directors named were: W. H. Tomhave, Chicago, secretary of 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association; R. J. 
Kinzer, Kansas City, secretary of the American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association; Charles L. Hill, Madison, Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture and 
Markets; W. S. Moscrip, Lake Elmo, Minnesota, dairyman; 
Willard Martin, Plainfield, Vermont, representing the mutton- 
sheep industry; J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming, representing 
the fine-wool industry; C. F. Curtiss, Ames, Iowa, former 
dean of the Iowa State College of Agriculture, representing 
the swine-breeders; Olcott F. King, commissioner of agricul- 
ture of Connecticut; and F. E. Mollin, Denver, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Association. 
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Ex-Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, now connected with the 
AAA in charge of exports, addressing the organization meet- 
ing, which was called by Mr. Dunlap under authority of rep- 
resentatives of the purebred beef breeds, said that he con. 
sidered the present Russian government the most stable in 
the world, and that Russia, next to the United States, was 
the best credit risk. Credits of five, six, or seven years would 
be necessary in order to secure any large orders. E. W, 
Sheets, chief of the Animal Husbandry Division of the Bureay 
of Animal Industry; J. W. Pincus, of New York City; Dr, H. 
W. Alberts, who for the past six months has been employed 
by the Soviet government; and Representative A. C. Shallen- 
berger, of Nebraska, also spoke. 


ANOTHER ASSOCIATION JOINS “GIVE-A-CALF” 
MOVE 


DDITIONAL EVIDENCE OF RENEWED ZEAL IN 
A raising funds to finance the American National Live 
Stock Association in its up-hill fight to improve conditions in 
the cattle industry is constantly coming to hand. Following 
the example set by the Yavapai and Gila County associations 
in Arizona, George Jones, manager of the Double Circle Cattle 
Company of Clifton, in that state, announces that his county 
organization, the Greenlee Cattlemen’s Association, will hold 
a meeting on February 8 and 9, at which either a carload of 
calves or its equivalent will be donated to the American 
National. 

Word was received from John P. Cull, of Douglas, Ari- 
zona, on January 30, that the cattlemen of Cochise County 
had just shipped a carload of calves. Next! 

bd ae cd 


The following letter of appreciation has been sent to the 
Yavapai County Cattlemen’s Association: 


“Los ANGELES, CAL., January 6, 1934. 


“Yavapai Cattle Growers, 
“Prescott, Ariz. 
‘‘GENTLEMEN : 

“I am certainly very well pleased to learn of the fine 
piece of work you people have done in support of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association. It appears that 
your ‘calf plan’ will bring in about $1,000. This is surely fur- 
nishing an object-lesson to the rest of the country. If al] sec- 
tions will follow your lead, the National will be on its feet, at 
least from a financial standpoint. . 

“As vice-chairman of the Finance Committee of the Ameri- 
can National, please allow me to express appreciation and 
thanks to your association, and to all others who co-operate to 
make your undertaking a success. 


“Yours very truly, 
“HUBBARD RUSSELL.” 


THE CALENDAR 


February 13-14, 1934—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Prescott, Ariz. 

February 24-March 4, 1934—Houston Fat Stock Show, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

March 4-5, 1934—San Angelo Fat Stock Show, San Angelo, 
Tex, 

March 6-9, 1934—Amarillo Fat Stock Show, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 6-9, 1934—Annual Convention of Panhandle Live Stock 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 7-9, 1934—Annual Convention of Kansas Live Steck 
Association, Salina, Kan. 

March 10-19, 1934—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 20-22, 1934—Annual Convention of Texas: and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, San Antonio, Tex. 

May 24-26, 1934—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Miles City, Mont. 
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MARKETING PROBLEMS 


HERE HAS BEEN INCREASING DISSATIS- 
Msi with prices paid for cattle during recent 

months. In many cases old cows have netted 
only a few dollars a head—sometimes little more than 
the actual value of the by-products. This situation 
has served to accentuate the fact that the producer 
does not get anything like a fair percentage of what 
his product costs the consumer. In 1913 it was esti- 
mated that the producer received 60 per cent of the 
consumer dollar spent for beef. Today his share is 
40 per cent or less. When prices are high, the ques- 
tion is pushed aside as relatively unimportant. To- 
day, however, with consumer buying power low, it 
no longer can be ignored. 

Apparently we are on the verge of initiating a 
cattle program under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. A reduction of supply thus brought about will, 
of course, improve the situation, but it will not 
entirely cure the trouble. Sooner or later we must 
check up on the present system of distribution, and 
try to stop the leaks. 

Unfortunately, the effect of the various codes 
adopted under the NRA has been to increase the cost 
of labor and supplies. Hence the spread between pro- 
ducer and consumer has been widened, making even 
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more difficult the problem before us. The following 
steps are suggested as leading in the right direction: 


1. A complete study by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the changes in the method of dis- 
tribution during the last twenty years, showing the 
causes responsible for rising costs. 

2. A uniform system of beef-grading, so that beef 
will be sold on grade, and the purchaser will secure 
the quality which he pays for. 

3. Modification of the Consent Decree to permit 
the packers to engage in the retail business, and to 
grant them full freedom in the handling of merchan- 
dise of all kinds through their branch houses and on 
their trucks. It is doubtful whether they would avail 
themselves of the opportunity to engage in the retail 
business, but their strategic position in dealing with 
the large chains would be tremendously improved if 
they were given the right to do so any moment they 
might choose. 

4. Negotiation of a marketing agreement under 
the AAA, which would enable the packers to stabilize 
conditions in their own industry. Wasteful practices 
could be eliminated, price-chiseling could be stopped, 
and at least a beneficial influence might reach into 
the retail field. 


As matters stand today, for an intelligent people 
we do a sorry job of marketing our product. The 
full effect of a marketing agreement cannot be esti- 
mated until such an agreement is given a fair trial. 
If it does not do the job, eventually the present sys- 
tem of distribution will pass out of the picture, and 
some more direct method of merchandising will be 
devised. Those elements in the industry which have 
permitted too high costs to be saddled onto it should, 
for their own good, co-operate to eliminate them. 

Beef cattle are not in serious overproduction 
today, the “brain trust” to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Eliminate the surplus of pork and dairy 
products, and it will be found that the beef-cattle 
industry will respond readily to any sound measures 
of control that may be adopted. With a united effort 
on the part of all the different branches of the indus- 
try better to adjust supply to demand; intelligently 
and accurately to report the condition of the market 
each day, with more emphasis on the bulk of sales 
and less on extreme tops; to cut out wasteful and 
unfair practices, and, with the proper machinery, to 
establish and maintain such policies and programs 
as may be necessary to bring these things to pass, 
there is every reason to believe that the industry 
should for many. years to come give as good an 
account of itself as any other branch of agriculture. 


“TI think THE PRODUCER is the best magazine for the 
range and semi-range interests that I have ever read.”—S. S. 
SEARS, Hyannis, Neb. 
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OUR PROSPECTIVE RUSSIAN TRADE 


ITH COMPLETION OF THE DIPLOMATIC 

machinery and the creation of a new agency 

for handling the live-stock end of such trade 
stimulation as may result from our official recogni- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
stage is now set for action. The interest shown on 
all sides in the recently organized Live Stock Asso- 
ciation of America is evidence of the expectations 
entertained. 

It is admitted that whatever demand may be de- 
veloped in that country for American live stock will 
center on purebred breeding animals. Hopes which 
may have been held in the West that Russia would 
take over any considerable number of range cows we 
fear are doomed to disappointment. This applies also 
to the Soviet Union as a potential customer for our 
surplus meat. From a western point of view, the 
Russian standard of living is, of course, low enough. 
Such as it is, however, Russia is capable of supply- 
ing it herself, being essentially an agricultural com- 
munity. As the standard rises with increasing pros- 
perity, her aim is to improve and enlarge her herds 
to keep pace with the requirements of her people. 
These facts seem to have been recognized in the com- 
position of the group which sponsored the new 
movement. 

Ex-Senator Brookhart, of lowa, the administra- 
tion’s specialist in Russian trade relations, made sev- 
eral interesting statements at the meeting where the 
new organization was formed. His remarks to the 
effect that the Soviet government is the most stable 
in Europe will, perhaps, not be seriously disputed at 
this day, whatever one may think of his accompany- 
ing assertion that it is not a dictatorship, but a “sys- 
tem supported by 90 per cent of the people.’ More 
important, however, is the emphasis which he placed 
upon the need for long-time credits. Russia is not in 
position to do any extensive business on a cash basis. 
European governments have acknowledged this, and 
are underwriting the claims of their citizens—France 
up to 100 per cent. We shall have to do something 
similar, if we are to reap the full benefit from this 
new outlet. Either the administration at Washington 
or private capital will have to step in. A dispatch 
from New York has it that American bankers are 
now arranging credits for the Soviet amounting to 
$200,000,000. 

As to Russia’s ability and willingness to pay, Mr. 
Brookhart is probably right when he says that she is 
considered “the best credit risk in the world next to 
the United States.” It is generally conceded that the 
men who rule her destinies are both intelligent and 
honest. So far as we know, she has never defaulted 
on any of her obligations up to the present, and 
every nation in the world is vying for her favors. 


LS 


The declaration of her ambassador, Mr. Troyanoy- 
sky, that Russia’s purchases of American goods 
would be proportionate with United States imports 
from the Soviet Union should cause no surprise. 
Mternational trade, in the long run, must be a quid 
pro quo proposition—you buy from me, and I wil] 
buy from you. No other permanent foundation is 
possible. Among commodities which might be im- 
ported without coming into serious competition with 
our home products are such things as furs, asbestos, 
manganese, and pulpwood. Whether we shall require 
enough of these to offset our anticipated live-stock 
exports remains to be seen. 


COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


_ FULL COMMITTEE OF FIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
National Live Stock Association, with Secretary Mollin, at 
this writing has been in Washington for more than two weeks, 
in constant touch with officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, mem- 
bers of Congress, and representatives of the dairy industry. 
Every minute of that time has been occupied with discussions, 
conferences, and hearings before committees, and important 
results have been obtained. 


Cattle Program 


The following eight-point emergency program was sub- 
mitted by the Committee of Five to the dairy people as a 
basis for negotiations: 


1. Indorsement—but only in its entirety—of Jones bill 
(H.R. 7153), making cattle a basic commodity and providing 
for fund of $200,000,000 for combined beef- and dairy-cattle 
industries. Cattle industry at present cannot bear processing 
tax. Part of appropriation should be used for immediately 
taking 3,000,000 cows out of production, to be allocated to 
each state on basis of its cattle census. 

2. Immediate working-out of satisfactory marketing agree- 
ment with packers. 

3. Excise tax of 5 cents a pound on coconut and sesame 
oils. 

4. Added protection against imports of canned beef by 
raising present duty full 50 per cent permitted under Tariff 
Act. 

5. Reasonable monthly quota on imports of cattle hides, 
kip and calf skins. 

6. Consideration by AAA officials of present floor stocks 
of meat products, including lard, with view to disposing of 
bulk of them either through Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion or through export outlets. 

7. Purchase of such quantities of good-quality dressed 
beef for army, navy, and CCC camps as can be conveniently 
handled. 

8. Distribution by Federal Surplus Relief Corporation of 
dressed beef in cities where proper facilities are available. 


As a permanent program, control of production through 
spaying of heifers, in connection with payment of benefits or 
premiums, and completion of tuberculosis-eradication work, 
were recommended. 

It was suggested that the details of both of these pro- 
grams be worked out by a committee representing the range- 
cattle, farm and feed-lot, and dairy interests, in conjunction 
with officials of the AAA. Such a committee was named, and 
the following points were agreed upon, without a dissenting 
vote: 


1. Indorsement of H.R. 7153. 
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2. Conference between beef and dairy producers, upon 
passage of this bill, to prepare detailed plans to carry out 
its purposes. 

3. Elimination of diseased dairy and beef cattle; indemni- 
ties to be made out of $200,000,000 appropriation where neces- 
sary; program to be carried out by Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and carcasses to be disposed of other than for human 
consumption. 

4, Elimination from production of sufficient number of 
beef and dairy cows to give present relief, and in line with 
balanced production; allocation to be made according to breed- 
ing-cattle census of each state, and any portion of cows fur- 
nished to relief agencies to be paid for out of relief funds. 

5. Purchase of beef and dairy products, in discretion of 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

6. Working-out of satisfactory marketing agreement with 
packers. 

7. Approval of provisions of H.R. 7346. 

8. Basing of processing’ taxes on beef and dairy products 
on graduated scale, so that full burden may be delayed until 
consumer purchasing power is on up-grade and returns to 
producers have reached parity; compensating taxes collected 
on imports of cattle, and beef and dairy products, to be cred- 
ited on any amounts expended out of $200,000,000 fund; no 
processing tax to be applied until ample protection is pro- 
vided on importations of canned meats, hides, fats and oils, 
and dairy products. 

9. Representation of beef- and dairy-cattle industries at 
all code hearings affecting these industries. 

No plan was adopted for a permanent reduction, or pro- 
duction control, of cattle numbers, as the dairy people have 
not yet reached any decision as to just what they wish in this 
respect; but the AAA officials were notified that the Commit- 
tee of Five would go along with them on any reasonable pro- 
gram. 

Fence Removal 


Chairman Charles E. Collins, Hubbard Russell, and 
J. Elmer Brock were named members of a committee which 
called on Secretary of the Interior Ickes in regard to his 
decree to have all fences removed from the public domain. 
The Department of Justice had been instructed, the very morn- 
ing that the committee called, to go ahead with the prosecu- 
tions in the first three cases of failure to comply with the 
order, occurring in New Mexico. After hearing the committee, 
the secretary agreed to countermand this move, and it was 
indicated that no further action would be taken by the depart- 
ment during the present session of Congress. 


Predatory Animals 


The Committee of Five called on Lewis W. Douglas, 
Director of the Budget, about the threatened reduction in the 
appropriation for predatory-animal and rodent-control work. 
The committee has now been informed that the full amount of 
$383,000 will be restored in the budget, and that a further 
$20,000 will be allowed for the Denver laboratory. 


Tax on Imported Oils 


A joint committee was named to see Representative 
Doughton, of North Carolina, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, concerning the excise tax of 
5 cents a pound on coconut and sesame oil. This tax, it was 
insisted, must be retained in the bill, and, if possible, extended 
at least to palm and whale oil. The soap-manufacturers have 
showered Washington with protests against the tax, but so 
far without avail, owing to the determined fight of Repre- 
sentative Shallenberger, of Nebraska, in the committee, which 
approved the tax by a vote of 16 to 5. 


Marketing Agreement 


A strenuous effort has been put forth to break the dead- 
lock on the packers’ marketing agreement. In numerous con- 
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ferences with AAA officials, the Committee of Five has de- 
manded that the government either end the suspense by 
declaring itself unwilling to conclude such an agreement, or 
submit an agreement which will be acceptable to it and the 
packers. 

Tariff 


It is understood that reciprocal trade treaties with Mexico 
and several South American countries are now being drafted 
which would involve a lowering of tariffs. The Committee of 
Five has united with representatives of other agricultural 
interests in voicing a vigorous protest against any move that 
would permit the importation of commodities the price of 
which is unduly depressed by reason of an oversupply. It will 
be difficult enough to raise prices on such products with con- 
ditions in the United States as they are; with an increase in 
imports, it will be impossible. 

(Late press dispatches indicate that negotiations for a 
marketing agreement have entered the final stage. On Feb- 
ruary 3, Wm. Whitfield Woods and Thomas E. Wilson, spokes- 
men for the Institute of American Meat Packers, met at 
Washington with representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the AAA, the Committee of Five, and fifty-six other 
producer organizations, to try to iron out the points of diver- 
gence, including the right of the government to examine the 
packers’ books. The feeling prevailed that an agreement was 
in sight.) 


WHY THE DEPRESSION? 


S SUGGESTING AN ANSWER TO THIS QUESTION, 
the following list of commodities imported into the 
United States, of which we ourselves produce, or could pro- 
duce, an abundance, has been sent to us. Unfortunately, the 
years of the importations are in most cases not given: 


5,293,527 tons of coal in 1922. 
974,080,610 pounds of copper in 1926. 
310,088,149 pounds of lead in 1928. 
2,631,000 pounds of zinc in 1928. 
3,495,000 tons, or 6,990,226,000 pounds, of sugar. 
19,059,000 bushels of wheat. 

1,747,000 bushels of corn. 

659,000 bushels of oats. 

1,413,000 bushels of barley. 

9,940,000 bushels of flaxseed. 

74,594,000 pounds of linseed oil. 

1,278,000 bushels of buckwheat. 

112,000 bales of cotton. 

75,426,000 pounds of tobacco. 

103,000 bushels of apples. 

153,005,000 pounds of olive oil. 

2,488,000 bushels of onions. 

5,729,000 bushels of potatoes, 

1,343,000 bushels of beans. 

4,962,000 pounds of soy beans. 

136,000 tons of hay. 

1,026,000 pounds of hops. 

3,231,000 pounds of peanut oil for butter. 
4,655,000 pounds of pork and pork products. 
8,181,000 pounds of mutton. 

163,734,000 pounds of wool. 

97,765,000 pounds of meat and meat products. 
2,472,000 pounds of butter. 

68,311,000 pounds of cheese. 

317,000,000 dozens of eggs. 

16,156,000 pounds of eggs, not in shell. 

822,000 pounds of whole dried eggs. 
122,000 pounds of whole frozen eggs. 
6,069,000 pounds of dried egg yolks. 
1,052,000 pounds of frozen egg yolks. 
2,200,000 pounds of dried egg albumin. 
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HE STOCKMENS EXCHANGE 


[THE PRODUCER welcomes contributions from its readers 
on live-stock conditions, and on issues of the day which have 
a bearing upon these conditions. In opening its columns to 
all shades of opinion, it should in no way be held responsible 
for, nor necessarily assumed to share, such opinions.] 


DO COYOTES KILL CALVES? 


LONE PINE, CAL., January 22, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Responding to the question raised on page 20 of the 
January PRODUCER, “Do Coyotes Prey on Calves?” I would 
say: Not as a rule. I have handled cattle for forty years, 
and only once have I observed these animals preying on 
calves. It seems that they must acquire the habit, like sheep- 
killing dogs. 

That particular year (1906 or 1907, as I remember it) 
we cowmen were losing a number of calves in the high 
meadows of the Sierras. Riding over the range one morn- 
ing, we found a heifer in the act of calving. The coyotes 
had scalped the calf’s head, and the two parts of its lower 
jaw were lying close by, with everything eaten off. We took 
the calf from the heifer, opened it, removed the liver, and 
cut it into small bits with a knife that had been rubbed 
through the ground, holding the liver with a stick and being 
careful not to allow our hands to touch it. These bits we 
split, inserted a small quantity of strychnine, and then scat- 
tered them around where the heifer lay. The next morning 
we found ten dead coyotes within a radius of one hundred feet 
of the heifer. This ended our loss of calves for about 
twenty years, when a mountain lion started on them. After 
killing about ten, he was treed and shot. 

I have no use for coyotes, and kill them as often as I 
get the chance. But I have seen them standing among the 
chickens in the chicken-yard, as also among the lambs on 
my ranch, and not bothering them. I will admit, however, 
that, if left alone for a while, they will kill these helpless 
creatures. 

J. H. LUBKEN. 


COYOTES DO PREY ON CALVES! 


DOouGLAS, ARIZ., January 31, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In your issue for the present month you have a write-up 
on the question, “Do Coyotes Prey on Calves?” I, for one, 
emphatically say that they do, and can prove it any spring 
that is exceedingly dry and cows are thin when calving. The 
spring of 1925 I had not had rain on my ranch for twelve or 
more months, and the cattle were in very bad condition, cows 
being poor and weak. When the calves came, their mothers 
were too weak to fight the coyotes off. I lost more than fifty 


calves by coyotes, and had at least ten with tails eaten of 
and other marks left by the predators. 

Since that year there have been over five hundred coyotes 
trapped and poisoned on my ranch alone, and still I lose a few 
calves in the spring of the year, even when the cows are in 
good condition. 

In your article you state that the stomachs, the contents 
of which were examined by government investigators, were 
collected during the months of September, October, and No- 
vember. Now, almost any cowman in this western part of the 
United States knows that there are very few baby calves on 
the ranges during these months, as nearly all calves are 
dropped from March to June of each year. Consequently, 
coyotes do not have many small calves to prey on during the 
three fall months, but they certainly do kill them during the 
spring months around here. 


I cannot understand why they took these fall months to 
make a test. Next time, tell them to test during the spring 
months, when there are small calves, and I think you will 
then have a different tale to tell. 

JOHN P. CULL. 


ONLY SALVATION FOR STOCKMAN IS PLENTY 
OF RAIN 


OILFIELDS, CAL., January 19, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


While we are all hoping and longing for better times, the 
seasons in our locality have been getting drier and drier since 
1921. In the western part of Fresno County, outside of the 
irrigated area, we raised only two crops of hay and grain in 
that period—namely, in 1922 and 1927. Especially during the 
iast four years have taxes, plus the overhead expenses of 
maintaining our herds in feed, supplementary hay, cottonseed 
cake, and grain to finish our beef in the spring, owing to short 
teed and lack of rain, by far exceeded the income from our 
herds, and we are going broke running 800 head of cattle, 
with annual sales of 150 to 170 head of steers and cows. 
Prices have advanced on all that we buy and consume, while 
prices of beef and other things which we produce have de- 
clined. And now we are threatened with another dry year, 
which will mean still greater loss. Our only salvation lies in 
good, wet years. Until we get sufficient moisture I fail to see 
any hope of relief for the live-stock industry. 

Being a pupil of the old school, and having acquired my 
knowledge of the live-stock business in the broad field of 
experience, constant work, and self-reliance, I do not look to 
legislation or to the government to help us out of our straits. 
I still believe in that “rugged individualism” which lots of 
people condemn, as nothing ever came to me waiting, nor 
praying, except taxes. 

A. DOMENGINE, SR. 
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NOT OVERPRODUCTION, BUT LACK OF 
BUYING POWER, IS WHAT AILS US 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ., January 30, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Referring to an item in THE PRODUCER for December, 
1933, concerning a Montana man who shipped ten cars of 
1,000-pound steers to Aurora, Illinois, to be put out on con- 
tract with farm-feeders, the agent having failed to place them 
after covering four counties. The destruction of the Aurora 
stock-yards by fire enabled the owner to collect insurance. 


This is typical of the beef trade today. Also, this is a fine 
story to have before a nation starving to death, with banks 
bursting with money earned and put there by the people who: 
are now denied a living! 

The problem of disposing of heavy and light beef has 
been argued pro and con until one becomes dizzy. Mingled in 
the issue is overproduction. One fellow advocates the reduc- 
tion of railroad rates. Another has a big idea that Russia 
might handle a large percentage of our oversupply of beef. 
Still another says: “Cut down your herds, and produce more 
pounds of meat per cow unit.” They run to and fro, grabbing 
and snatching, grow:ing and pulling, and all the time failing 
to recognize the real cause of our troubles. 

It is true that their ideas are sound in principle. But 
there is one reason why they will not work. That reason is 
that the banks are seeing to it that they do not work, except 
so far as the banks are willing that they should. This will 
be only where they are able to collect gains. 

One of the most insane phenomena of today is the con- 
stant howl about overproduction. The only reason why we 
have an oversupply of anything is because our people are not 
allowed to have it. 

If our government spends a few dollars buying up canner 
cows and hogs for the needy, it is certain that it will not buy 
so much or so often as would these needy, were they able to 
buy for themselves, and if their buying power were steady, 
as it would be in normal times. 

When did people become so delicate that they could not 
eat a nice cut from a fully matured beef? It just runs to 
this: A class of people who study high-powered advertising 
more than they do their Bible, and the other class who cannot 
buy meat of any kind, be it large or small. 

The latter class are in the majority—the laborers. This 
class of people are the largest consumers of meat of all kinds 
in the world. High-class veal-eaters are not numerous enough 
to pull the cowman out of the bog. There must be a demand 
for meat before it moves. Demand means eating. It is self- 
evident that demand will not return until the workingman has 
the money to spend. And he must have enough, and be allowed 
to spend it in his own way. 

There is no such thing as overproduction. Also, there is 
no restriction on the kind of meat eaten. In the first place, if 
every family in America had the buying power, they would eat 
meat in some form every day of the year. And it would be 
both light and heavy beef. The common people are not, as a 
tule, particular, so long as they get to eat. 

Here, and here alone, lies the hope of the producer. The 
eater and the wearer must be numerous. And they must not 
be hampered in their power to buy as they wish. Until they 
can do so, the producer will look for a market in vain. 

I know of families who in normal times spent from $100 
up to $300 a month for their table bill alone. Meat was one 
of the most important dishes, being supplied at least once 
every day. These same people are now living on $12 to $15 
& month, and some on less, regardless of the size of their 
families. Is it not easy to conceive of the enormous consump- 
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tion of beef these millions of people used in good times? Also, 
it is easy to see that they are not among the meat-eaters of 
today. 

The entire concentrated idea is that, whenever these 
people are allowed to eat again, the beef market will resume 
its normal turn-over. So will cotton, leather, and all other 
human necessities. 

The people know that what little money is distributed now 
carries a heavy tax burden. This tax carries all the money 
back to the banks in interest before it has had a chance to 
circulate properly. This money belongs to the people. But 
the government allows private bankers to lend it to you 
ranchers with a heavy usury attached, so that you pay back 
more than you borrowed. There is your trouble, It cannot but 
tumble down the mountain of despair in this way. Every per- 
son might as well be prepared to see, believe, and face the 
music. Figures, statistics, and propaganda cannot save us. 

A PRODUCER. 
* * * 

[The above letter came to us unsigned. As a rule, we do 
not publish anonymous contributions, but make an exception 
in this case, owing to the nature of the argument and the 
forceful way in which it is put. For the information of the 
editor, if for no other reason, the writer’s name should never 
be omitted from any article sent us.—EDITOR.] 


English to Produce Standard Bacon 


A company, called Standard Bacon, Ltd., is to be formed 
in England, with the object of breeding and curing hogs 
according to the Danish method, so as to produce bacon of 
standard quality. 


Not More 
But Better 
Live Stock 


Your marketing agencies will tell 

you that it is difficult to sell the 
best—it is almost impossible to sell 
the worst. 


Take the hint, and stock up now 
with some purebred sires. They are 
always a good investment, but espe- 
cially so in times like these. 


National Live Stock 
Marketing Association 


Chicago, Illinois 


160 North LaSalle Street 
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S DOING 











AT WASHINGTON 


HE JONES BILL, DECLARING CATTLE A BASIC 

commodity under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
subjecting beef to a processing tax, has been passed by the 
House of Representatives and is now before the Senate, where 
the similar Connally bill has been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Provision is made 
in the bill for a $200,000,000 fund for emergency aid to the 
dairy and beef-cattle industries. 


A plan involving the expenditure of $250,000,000 in aid 
of the dairy industry has been outlined by Secretary Wallace. 
Of this amount, $100,000,000 would be allotted from the 
Emergency Relief Fund, and $150,000,000 would be raised 
from a processing tax on butter-fat. The money would be 
used for benefit payments to dairymen who agree tc reduce 
their production by 15 per cent under 1933, for the purchase 
and destruction of tubercular cows, ete. 


~ 


An excise tax of 5 cents a pound on all coconut and 
sesame oils, imported or domestic, has been accepted by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. Considerable opposition 
is, however, expected to develop when the bill reaches the 
floor. Such a tax has been strongly urged by the American 
National Live Stock Association and other western live-stock 
organizations, as well as by the cottonseed interests. At 
present there is a tariff of 2 cents a pound on coconut oil 
and of 3 cents on sesame oil, except that from the Philip- 
pines, which comes in duty-free. 


For the first time, perhaps, a “down-easterner,” in the 
person of Senator Wagner, of New York, heads the important 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. Senator Wagner succeeds 
the late Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming. This cominittee will 
deal with the proposed legislation for the disposition of the 
public domain. 

* * * 

Return of the public domain to the states is provided for 
in a bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Erickson, of 
Montana. This is in opposition to the bill sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Taylor, of Colorado, and indorsed by the adminis- 
tration, which would turn the 173,000,000 acres of public lands 
over to the Department of the Interior for administration. 


Giving way to the vigorous protests pouring in from the 
West, the Bureau of the Budget now announces that it will 
recommend an expenditure of approximately $400,000 for 
predatory-animal control during the fiscal year 1934-35. In the 
budget previously submitted to the President the amount had 
been cut to $91,000. 





The Emergency Farm Mortgage Act has been amended 
to increase te $7,500. from $5,000 the amount of a farm loan 
which may be made to any one farmer out of the special 
congressional appropriation for Land Bank Commissioner 
loans. 

* * 

A bill for the establishment of a new federal land bank, 
to serve the states of Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
has been introduced by Senator Carey, of Wyoming. 

4 * * 


The crop-production loan bill has been passed by the 
House, which reduced the appropriation for this purpose to 
$35,000,000 from the $45,000,000 allowed in the measure as 
passed by the Senate. 

* * * 


Practically without opposition, a measure for extending 
the life of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for another 
year, and for providing it with new capital to the amount of 
$850,000,000, has been put through Congress. 

* * * 

Speaking to press representatives on January 27, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said that he believes the present voluntary con- 
tract plan of obtaining the co-operation of farmers in the 
government’s crop-reduction program eventually may have to 
give way to “a more rigid method.” He added that it was too 
early yet to decide whether compulsory legislation would be 
introduced during the present session of Congress. 


* * * 


A government deficit of $7,309,068,211 for the current 
fiscal year was reported by President Roosevelt in his first 
annual budget message to Congress. On June 30, 1935, he 
said, the national debt would amount to $31,834,000,000. After 
that date he promised that expenditures would be kept within 
the federal income. 


TRADE CODES TRANSFERRED FROM 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


N JANUARY 9 AN EXECUTIVE ORDER TRANS- 

ferred certain codes of fair competition, heretofore 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to that of the National Recovery Administration. Indus- 
tries over which the Secretary of Agriculture will continue 
to exercise jurisdiction include: (1) commodity exchanges; 
(2) industries engaged principally in the handling, processing, 
or storing of such commodities as milk and its products, 
oleomargarine and vegetable oils, and cotton and cottonseed 
and their products; (3) those engaged principally in the 
handling, processing, or storing up to the point of first 
processing of such commodities as live stock and its products, 
grains, sugar, and tobacco; (4) fresh fruits and vegetables, 
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ee! 

and poultry and poultry products, up to and including han- 
dling in wholesale markets. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR AGRICULTURAL 
BUREAUS 


OW RADICALLY THE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
H most of the activities of the Department of Agriculture 
have been curtailed under the administration’s economy pro- 
gram may be seen from the following table, giving the 
amounts allotted in the proposed budget for the various 
bureaus for the fiscal year 1934-35, as compared with author- 
ized expenditures for 1933-34: 


Bureaus 1933-34 1934-35 
Experiment Stations .................................. $4,579,670 $3,493,102 
SN TN aii scasinsedittintcimsieatenndnnge 5,321,267 3,868,938 
ID, SEINE i ice ia caicdscdtacstreisecaddceis 9,123,840 8,637,461 
Rimi MRO ot a ee 3,229,833 2,993,130 
SR: IU asada aca 8,833,853 8,244,325 
CR WR: TUN sisi icmcnnsceee 1,389,305 1,265,040 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine ...... 3,664,450 2,839,919 
Biological Survey .................... eee ae 1,038,262 582,741 
Agricultural Engineering ........................ 335,034 262,385 
SERRE elon mgnearen ores ema 169,338 155,566 
Wester TarGnel o.2222.cn2 eh 2,905,884 3,032,292 
NI IIINE ohcdecseecenceet carte niin 540,000 554,897 
Agricultural Economics .......................... 4,768,191 4,887,044 
Grain Futures Administration................ 173,139 181,498 
Food and Drug Administration.............. 1,493,000 1,557,713 


To the western stockman, the most serious of thes2 cuts 
is that proposed for the Riological Survey. While the bud- 
geted appropriations for the bureau as a whole have been 
reduced 43.87 per cent from those of the current year, the 
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sum intended to be set aside for predatory-animal and rodent- 
control work has been whittled down from $384,000 to $91,243, 
or 76 per cent, thus practically destroying this essential ser- 
vice. So numerous and vigorous, however, have been the pro- 
tests from the range states against this drastic step that a 
modification of the scheduled program now seems likely. 


RELIEF DISTRIBUTIONS TO DATE 


OR THE PERIOD FROM OCTOBER, 1933, TO JAN- 

uary 20, 1934, the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation has 
distributed the following commodities: pork and pork prod- 
ucts, 120,000,00C pounds, valued at approximately $12,000,000, 
about half of which has been paid out of relief funds and 
half out of processing taxes; flour, 98,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $2,250,000; butter, 17,000,000 pounds, valued at $3,890,000; 
and beef, 1,500,000 pounds, valued at $250,000, or about 16 
cents a pound (canned). 

From the above figures it would seem that the adminis- 
tration has become quite “pork-conscious.” 


AAA DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


ECLARING THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 
unconstitutional, Federal Judge Alexander Akerman, of 
Tampa, Florida, on January 30 issued an injunction to citrus- 
growers of that state to prevent the Control Committee from 
enforcing pro-rating orders. “In the light of the constitution,” 
said the judge, “the act is so full of holes that you could drive 
eight yoke of oxen through it.” 


INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Located at the 


Denver Union Stock Yards 


During the year just past the INTERMOUN- 
TAIN sold live stock for more than 10,000 owners. 
Despite the fact that during that period receipts 


showed a’ decrease of more than 1,200 cars, this 


where Cattle, Hogs and 
Sheep are sold in the most 
efficient manner, at the 
lowest commission rates 


organization showed an increase of more than 
800 cars, excluding over 400 cars that moved 
direct from producer to feeder. During the month 
of December we stood in second position, and for 
the twelve months’ period we ranked in third 


position, having gained over fifth position during 


on the Denver market. 


the year of 1932. 


“Tt isn’t lack of opportunities that keeps men from advancing; 
it’s failure to use the ones at hand.” 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
F. E. HANKS, Manager 


105 Exchange Building, Stock Yards 


Denver, Colorado 
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CUR |RAFFIC PROBLEMS 





FEDERAL REGULATION OF TRUCKS 


ESTIFYING LAST MONTH AT HEARINGS BEFORE 

the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on the bill (H. R. 6886) for regulation of interstate trans- 
portation by motor truck, Secretary Mollin quoted the resolu- 
tion passed at the Albuquerque convention, advocating rea- 
sonable regulation of this means of transportation in the 
public interest, but urging Congress not to enact any law 
which would have the effect of handicapping motor vehicles 
in favor of the railroads. He emphasized the service of the 
truck in providing an efficient and convenient method of get- 
ting live stock to market, and at the same time offering insur- 
ance that rates remain on a reasonable basis. 

While the live-stock industry had so far been unsuccess- 
ful in its efforts to secure relief from the present oppressive 
level of rates by action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in many instances rates had been lowered by the rail- 
roads themselves, under pressure of truck competition. Rail 
rates on live stock today, Mr. Mollin said, ranged from 20.37 
to 84.28 per cent higher than prescribed by the commission 
prior to 1918, while average farm values on January 1, 1933, 
were from 36 to 58 per cent lower than in 1915. As a result, 
shippers were in increasing measure turning to the truck. In 
1932, 40.57 per cent of all the live stock moving to the seven- 
teen principal markets was carried by trucks. 

Under the pending bill, it was to be feared that there 
might be a tendency to perpetuate high rates, as its effect 
would be to destroy competition. It was absurd to think that 
the railroads, with their large volume and small crews, could 
not compete with the trucks, with their relatively small vol- 
ume per man, if they really tried. What we needed was not 
rate regulation, but only regulation as to safety and respon- 
sibility. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Mollin that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was formed to protect shippers from 
unfair practices on the part of the carriers, whereas the pro- 
posed legislation was sponsored by the railroads. 


COMPULSORY RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


RIAL LEGISLATION COMPELLING THE RAILROADS 

to consolidate, under strict government supervision, was 
recommended last month in a report to the President by 
Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator of transportation. 
Consolidations, he held, should be effected through interchange 
of securities instead of cash, to eliminate speculation. Public 
ownership and operation of railroads, in Mr. Eastman’s judg- 
ment, is the logical solution of the economic tangle in which 
the carriers find themselves, but he does not advise that now, 
“because the country is not in a financial condition to stand 
the acquisition of these great properties.” Meanwhile he rec- 
ommended that the present policy of co-ordination and con- 


solidation authorized in the emergency act be continued for 
another year before final legislative steps are taken. 


The report is the first of four to be submitted to the 
President. The others will deal with legislation for other 
forms of transportation, need of amendments to federal stat- 
utes to improve present regulations, and the labor situation. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CARETAKERS 


ULES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF CARETAKERS 
between Chicago and points in Montana and the extreme 
Northwest have been modified to conform to those in force 
between that city and other western states. These rules pro- 
vide that a person sent from Chicago to a shipping point in 
the territory named, who returns with a shipment of live stock 
that is arranged for or is in transit, will be required to pay 
fare going, but that such fare will be refunded if he executes 
the contract within thirty days after the purchase of the 
ticket. Receipt must be taken at the time the fare is paid, 
and, together with the original contract, must be presented 
within six months from the date of the arrival of the live 
stock at Chicago. 
The new rule, which has been published to meet motor- 
truck competition, expires July 10, 1934, unless sooner can- 
celed or extended. 


RECOMMENDATION THAT RATE CASE 
BE DISMISSED 


ECOMMENDATION HAS BEEN MADE TO THE 
Interstate Commerce Commission by P. F. Mackey, ex- 
aminer, that the complaint that carload freight rates on cattle 
shipped from New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma to points in 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico are unreasonable, be 
dismissed. Mr. Mackey states that the evidence submitted did 
rot show any justification for the charge, which was filed by 
the California Live Stock Commission against the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING OF MEAT 


N JANUARY 23, AWARDS WERE MADE BY THE 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation to fifty-three packing 
companies for the slaughter of 23,435 hogs for each of the 
twenty market days following that date. The awards are for 
processing into smoked Wiltshire sides and storage. Weight 
of the hogs is to range from 100 up to 200 pounds. Charges 
allowed are from $1.25 to $1.82 per ewt., live weight, including 
buying expenses. 
Purchase of an additional 50,000,000 pounds of beef for 
distribution among the needy is contemplated by the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation, it was announced last month. 
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YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


OR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
F tne decline in 1929, exports from the United States for the 
past year exceeded those of the previous twelve months. Both 
exports and imports during December registered a 4 per cent 
gain over November. Figures for December and the twelve 
months ending December, 1933 and 1932, as announced by the 
Department of Commerce, follow: 


a 
Twelve Months Ending 


December December 





1933 1932 1933 j 1932 


Exports........-----+-+++: $192,000,000 
133,000,000 





$136,000,000 | $1,675,020,000 | $1,611,016,000 
97,000,000 | 1,448,990,000 | 1,322,774,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 59,000,000 $ 39,000,000 |$ 226,030,000 }$ 288.212,000 


EXPORTS OF MEATS AND FATS 


XPORTS OF MEATS, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 
mal and vegetable oils and fats from the United States 
for the month of November, 1933 and 1932, were as below 
(in pounds) : 
MEATS AND MEAT PRODUCTS 








November 
Commodities 
19338 1932 
MN TN istics capnintncivanccrnsteconner 335,689 106,018 
Beef, I ice ccniensssclseensenintanatacomnnnt 1,259,611 796,515 
PI MII cs cigecnnisicscocccsciasionsabeeavadacionenteiitig 2,799,060 883,254 
PS II iia i aiciace cits nwcsceneicceanremnines 1,935,800 | 1,857,984 
Hams and shoulders.................-----:------++- TOE) nice 
WII io sacchari See 2,589,706 | 1,510,100 
Cumberland and Wiltshire sides............. 90,777 2,148 


Total meats and meat products.......| 25,137,172 | 16,941,255 


OILS AND FATS 

















November 
Commodities 
1938 1932 
WPT NB i Bonet amet oekaki 3,733,511 3,458,511 
Md ao eae ae te re ee 47,562,955 | 35,897,394 
REN ON ig co cy eter seecencial 221,180 446,684 
Lard compounds, animal fats........-.-...----]  --.s---s-++e---+ 129,959 
Margarine of animal or vegetable fats... 24,730 25,606 
Cottonseed oil, crude...............-..--000--------- 4,144,502 | 3,165,520 
Cottonseed oil, refined........... ie oe ees 648,650 675,532 
Lard compounds, vegetable fats.........-..--|  .......-cssese 93,954 
Cooking fats other than lard..................- TT sienctntnies 
Total animal oils and fats................. 54,379,300 | 41,187,475 


Germany Aiming to Cut Imports of Fats 


Having succeeded in making the country self-sufficient in 
wheat production, the German government is now centering 
its attention on eliminating, so far as possible, importation of 
foreign fats. In the spring of 1933 the import ratio was 60 
per cent of Germany’s fat consumption. This has now been 
reduced to 46 per cent. 














ENGLISH MARKETING METHODS 


N THEIR CAMPAIGN AGAINST DIRECT BUYING, 
I the commission men persist in drawing ammunition from 
England, where, they assert, the practice of “forestalling the 
market” has been prohibited by law. The falsity of this claim 
has been repeatedly demonstrated in THE PRODUCER, on the 
authority, among others, of Joseph Raymond, our London 
correspondent, who is also editor of the monthly review, 
Modern Meat Marketing. (See our September issue, page 18.) 

A recent letter from another English marketing man, 
which has been shown to us, fully bears out Mr. Raymond’s 
statement. He writes: 


“There is at present in Great Britain no law compelling 
the farmer to market his live stock in any particular way. 
However, there is a beef-grading scheme in operation in some 
of the larger killing centers by which any cattle sent in are 
graded by government graders and sold at a stipulated price; 
but there is nothing compulsory about this scheme, and the 
majority of farmers will have nothing to do with it. 

“The Department of Agriculture has a draft scheme by 
which all cattle would be killed in large government abattoirs, 
which, under the scheme, it is proposed to build, and the meat 
would be distributed around the country from meat abattoirs 
at a government-regulated price; but no headway has been 
made with this scheme, nor is there likely to be for some long 
time to come, as its inauguration would involve the compen- 
sation of all licensed private abattoirs in this country, and 
the large sum of money that would be required for this pur- 
pose is not at present available.” 


In other words, the British farmer can decide for himself 
how he will dispose of his stock. When the cattle are ready 
for market, he may sell them through one of four channels, 
as suits his purpose: 

1. At the local market held weekly in most towns of the 
United Kingdom, where sales are made by established auc- 
tioneers. 

2. To dealers, who may sell them to butchers, or take 
them to other markets where they expect to get a better price. 

8. Direct to local butchers. 

4. To wholesale carcass butchers, who ship the animals 
to the big towns, slaughter them, and sell the meat through 
their own stalls in the market. 


No fault can be found with anybody for advocating a 
particular system of marketing, but it is an essential of pub- 
lie discussion that the facts be not misrepresented. 


France Raises Quota on American Meats 


Import quotas on United States meat products have been 
increased by the French government. The principal commodi- 
ties affected are frozen and salted meats, hams, and sausages. 


British Quotas on Meat Imports 


An agreement has been reached between the British and 
United States governments, under which the import quota on 
American pork products will be increased from 6.3 to 7.6 per 
cent, in return for doubling the amount of British liquor 
exports to the United States. On the other hand, restrictions 
have been imposed upon cattle and beef imports into Great 
Britain from South American countries, 
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For uniform dependability and results insist on Cutter blackleg 
vaccine. The Cutter label assures you . . . not of the high 


average potency of Cutter vaccines, but of the uniformly high = 
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potency of every lot of Cutter vaccine on the market. 





No lot of Cutter vaccine is ever placed on the market 
before it has passed rigid self imposed tests that 

. “ “ . tinu 
guard against a good enough’ product getting by. Pig 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JANUARY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 1, 1934. 
a a INFLUENCES, FORTUITOUS AND OTHER- 


wise, are operative in commercial live-stock circles at the 
moment. Government purchasing for relief purposes has been 
influential in maintaining hog prices. In the cattle market, the 
purchase of a few thousand canner cows weekly has been 
barely felt, but, from an evaluation standpoint, expenditure 
of many millions has been beneficial. Adverse influences have 
been exerted by the government corn-loan policy and the 
processing-tax system, which have had a decided tendency to 
stimulate liquidation, both of warmed-up cattle and of unfin- 
ished hogs. Continued liquidation of the hang-over of the old 
crop of heavy steers is detrimental to prices, and will con- 
tinue until the last overdone steer has gone to the butcher. 
Pig immolation last year has so far exerted no influence on 
current pork production, but defenders of that program con- 
tend that the time is not far distant when results will be 
detected. Current weekly production of beef and pork is 
ample, if not excessive, as certain types of beef are meeting 
sales resistance, and both pork and lard are accumulating in 
processors’ hands. A manipulated corn market, together with 
threat of a processing tax on beef, has curtailed stock-cattle 
replacement, effectually preventing reinstatement of fleshy 
feeding cattle when fat bovine tenants go to market. 


Killers Frown on Fat 


Theoretically at least, the entire trend of production is 
toward restricted volume, but time must elapse before the 
full effect is felt. The avowed administration policy is to 
insure less meat, and every straw floating on the surface 
moves in that direction. Feed cost is more than double that 
of a year ago, and, with the available supply of corn prac- 
tically lassoed, commercial feeders can expect no immediate 
relief. So hostile is the killer to weight that cattle-feeders 
have no incentive to put it on, and the mere suggestion of a 
processing tax on their finished product provokes them to pro- 
fanity. The so-called corn-hog ratio is so adverse to convert- 
ing grain into pork that markets are flooded with feather- 
weights, growers accepting an alternative that is far more 
restrictive of production than last summer’s pig slaughter. 
Only in the sheep-house are conditions favorable to the feeder, 
for which a lofty wool market is solely responsible. 


Long-Fed Cattle Still Losing Money 


Liquidation of both old- and new-crop cattle must run its 
course before feeders acquire a more secure footing. Some 
types of cattle are actually making a little money, but the 
long-fed delegation still figures on the wrong side of the 
ledger, as it has for many months past. Frequent appeals 
to the country to alleviate the burden under which the mar- 
ket staggered merely aggravated a bad situation, as steers, 
carried along in the hope of nursing prices, rapidly accumu- 
late objectionable weight. All through January salesmen 
wrestled with a mass of overdone steers weighing 1,500 to 
1,800 pounds, for which no reliable outlet existed; and, if 
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reports by trade scouts deserve credence, the Corn Belt is 
still full of that type, worth, at current prices, $4.25 to $5 per 
ewt. If a time ever comes when such bullocks are not in 
excessive supply, the trade will see a way out. Feeders who 
usually cash cattle at the 1,100- to 1,300-pound stage have 
carried them until they cut them loose, in desperation, weigh- 
ing 1,400 to 1,600 pounds. There is precedent for this, and it 
will recur whenever a similar set of conditions develop. 


Light-Weights Continue Popular 


With the passing of the holiday season, poultry consump- 
tion received a setback, affording beef an opportunity; but 
whatever improvement appeared was monopolized by light cat- 
tle. Choice yearlings went to $7.25 to $7.50, and heifer 
yearlings to $6 to $6.50; but the initial run of warmed-up 
steers, dislodged prematurely by the upturn in corn, had to 
sell largely at $4.50 to $5.25. Considering condition and 
quality, they cost more on the beef-rail than bullocks fed 
twelve to fourteen months, weighing 1,300 pounds up, “some- 
thing cheap” being the emphatic slogan of killers, in a com- 
mon effort to evade weight. Little steers with merely a beef 
covering and weighing 700 to 900 pounds sprinted over the 
scales at $4.50 to $5.25, while heavy cattle with merit had to 
be content with the same money. Even the “long-yearling” 
type of fed steers, weighing 1,100 to 1,150 pounds, ran into 
a weight handicap, most of these cattle having been intended 
for the pre-holiday market. 


January Month of Excess Slaughter 


As the month wore along, it was evident that it would be 
a period of excess slaughter, duplicating December beef pro- 
duction, federally inspected slaughter the previous month 
eggregating 720,753 head, compared with 567,026 in 1932. 
When January figures are available, they will not fall far 
short of this mark. Incidentally, 1933 federally inspected 
slaughter aggregated 8,655,259 head, compared with 7,625,373 
in 1932, indicating the heaviest beef tonnage since 1926. As 
appeals to the country to hold cattle back were insistent all 
through January, it is a reasonable assumption that the 
accumulation has not been relieved. Iowa and Illinois had 
more big steers on hand early in February than in several 
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years past, many having reached tonnage that deprives them 
of all semblance of a dependable market. 


No Surplus of Yearlings 


The old crop of yearlings has either gone to the sham- 
bles or grown into weight, so that no surplus of 900- to 1,050- 
pound steers exists; but for the product of these, killers are 
substituting that of short-fed light cattle, costing $5 to $5.75, 
which serve practically the same purpose. As so much corn 
has been sealed in many localities that commercial feeders 
are unable to buy a bushel, short-fed cattle must be moved, 
the crop of steers laid in last September and October show- 
ing up numerously. On a $4.50 to $5.50 basis for fat cattle, 
paying 40 to 45 cents for corn is unprofitable, and, as feeders 
are reluctant to run into weight, a free February-to-April 
movement is assured. By May it is expected that reserve 
cattle supplies will have been reduced to the lowest volume 
in years, affording the whole market an opportunity to work 
on a higher plane. 


Beef and Pork Prices 


A claim is made that beef has enjoyed a distinct advan- 
tage over pork, as the latter is handicapped by a processing 
tax. This may be based on fact, although beef-venders dis- 
pute the assertion. It is, however, the basis of a proposition 
to subject beef to a processing tax also, thus restoring equal- 
ity with pork in the distributive sphere. Regardless of 
theory, the rank and file of cattle-feeders regard the beef- 
processing-tax proposition with ill-concealed hostility, that 
attitude having been increased since Chester C. Davis, admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, addressed the 
Illinois Agricultural Association at Danville, Illinois, on Jan- 
uary 25. On that occasion he propounded the inquiry: “Who 
pays the processing tax on hogs?” answering in this lan- 
guage: 

“Our studies show that when supply rather than demand 
dominates the market the tendency is to take the processing 
tax out of the price paid to producers. Pork is a perishable 
commodity, and when the supply is relatively large the tax 
cannot be passed entirely on to the consumer. The processing- 
tax situation, in brief, is that the producer now pays most 


of the tax on perishables, but should be called upon to pay a 
smaller portion as demand begins to dominate the market.” 
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Beef and a Processing Tax 


And Mr. Davis said a mouthful in that Danville speech, 
The hog-grower is ready to make oath and testify that he 
has paid the processing tax since it was first inflicted. Mr. 
Davis candidly admits this to be a fact, and, as the cattle and 
hog situations are analogous, the cattle-feeder will merely face 
a similar problem if a tax is placed on beef. Possibly liquida- 
tion of cattle now in feed-lots, in response to an upturn in 
corn and in apprehension of a processing or compensatory 
tax, may eventually put the market into that desiraple condi- 
tion, from the beef-maker’s standpoint, where supply and 
demand will be brought into better balance; but the average 
feeder is skeptical and cynical. His present attitude is to 
defer replacement until tax matters are clarified. Meanwhile 
the stocker market will continue in its present moribund con- 
dition. As the tax proposition is merely at the tentative 
stage, feeders have not the least idea of how it would be 
spread, the somewhat crude method adopted in the case of 
hogs being inapplicable to such a complicated price set-up as 
cattle. It is an opportune moment for watchful waiting by 
the army of feeders, who almost to a man are apprehensive 
that a tax on cattle would be collected from them, and would 
be as disastrous to beef-making as it has proved to be in the 
case of pork. Catch phrases respecting long-term results do 
not appeal to cattle-feeders, whose present slogan is a quick 
turn-over. 


Cow Market Unrelieved by Government’s Beef-Buying 
Campaign 


Outside the steer arena, the cattle market is in a coma- 
tose condition. When the first government order for relief 
beef was announced, a spurt of 75 cents per cwt. ensued; but 
the dairy region responded with such alacrity that the whole 
cow-price structure collapsed. As a measure of relief for the 
cow market, it produced negligible results. Steer trade did 
not benefit to the extent of a bogus penny. Most of the dairy 
cows acquired for relief purposes were dry, so that milk pro- 
duction was not influenced, and, as they cost $2 to $2.75 per 
cwt., processing charges were about equal to the original 
investment. Put into cans, this product could be substituted 
for foreign product for relief and government purposes, but 
if the objective is to take dairy cattle out of beef channels 
and reduce milk production, public money running into mil- 
lions of dollars will be needed. 


Higher Hog Prices Looked For 


Hog trade has been staggering under its processing-tax 
load, although that burden was lightened all through January 
by postponing the increase to $1.50 per cwt. until February. 
Toward the end of January the country cut hogs ioose, filling 
the public markets and unloading thousands of immature 
shoats, many of which sold at $1 to $2 per cwt. The Chicago 
top crawled up from $3.25—the season’s low—to $4 on the 
final session, the bulk of the purchase being made during the 
month at $3.25 to $3.70—a price-level that did not warrant 
feeding corn. Toward the end of January, packers bought 
hogs at interior concentration points in large numbers, to 
evade the 50 per cent processing-tax increase on February 1, 
creating certainty of a similar development just prior to 
March 1, when the tax becomes $2.25 per cwt. Apostles of 
higher hog prices herald a February upturn, on the theory 
that the pig immolation last fall will become effective in 
reducing mature hog supply at that period; but new factors 
have been injected meanwhile, notably present disparity 
between corn and hogs, and the processing-tax kick-back on 
the producer. Stocks of both meats and lard are heavy, the 
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export situation is less favorable than recently, and there is 
a general disposition to cash young hogs before they run into 
weight. The situation and prospect both justify expectation 
of higher hog prices later on, but the event cannot be sched- 
uled until liquidation, due to prohibitive corn cost and 
processing-tax apprehension, has run its course. 


Wool Propping up Lamb Trade 


A run-away lamb market is susceptible of various expla- 
nations. For one thing, wool is a stout prop under lamb 
prices, and there is reasonable certainty that it will continue 
in that capacity. The bulk of the winter lamb crop is in 
strong hands, and is gradually becoming concentrated west 
of the Missouri River. Atlantic-seaboard killers were mainly 
responsible for the advance of $1 per ewt. at Chicago in Jan- 
uary, that appreciation having been $1.50 per ewt. at the 
mid-month high spot, when the top reached $9.50 and the 
bulk sold within a $9.15 to $9.35 spread, from which it sub- 
sequently reacted to $8.75 to $9, or $3 per ewt. higher than 
at the corresponding period of 1933. As lambs are paying $1 
per bushel or more for the corn they consume, and are not 
menaced by a serious processing-tax threat, marketing the 
winter crop has been along orderly lines. Feeders are con- 
scious of the security of their position, and would have 
replaced had thin lambs been available. Although cost of 
making gains is 60 per cent greater than last winter, feeders 
have not been handicapped, as the crop is short enough to 
enable them to keep possession of the big end of the stick. 
Visible supply is ample for the next ninety days, but no mate- 
rial accession is possible meanwhile, as replacement can be 
accomplished only by going to Texas. Shearing will be light, 
as packers are getting big prices for wool, and are able to 
pay a premium for it on the sheep’s back. Since January 1, 
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wholesale prices of dressed lamb have been marked up $2.50 
to $3 per cwt., without developing sales resistance, each week’s 
tonnage moving promptly into distributive channels. Even 
fat sheep have acquired standing at the market, ewes selling 
at $3 to $4.50 per ewt., for which wool is also mainly respon- 
sible. Nothing more has been heard of the proposition to 
process-tax wool and meat, or either, lulling the sheep interest 
into a feeling of security. The present spread between hogs 
and lambs is about $5 per cwt., for which no precedent exists. 
If the theory is correct that consumers pay processing taxes 
on commodities net in excess supply, lamb and wool afford 
shining marks for experiments. 


CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 


J.E.P. 


ARIOUS EXPEDIENTS FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 

cattle industry are open to criticism. Evidently the long- 
drawn-out debate over marketing agreements has ended in 
realization of futility. Price-fixing receives scant respect; 
minimum-price theories can be riddled without bursting a sus- 
pender button; developing export outlets may be regarded as 
a forlorn hope; and, if any considerable element—especially 
that engaged in cattle-finishing—favors a processing tax, it 
has not made itself audible, representation to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Elimination of a substantial number of dairy cows will 
involve enormous expense, and it is doubtful if the product 
could be economically placed with the indigent element of the 
population. 

A processing tax would prove difficult in application. In 
the case of hogs, the problem was comparatively, if not 
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actually, simple; but so many types and grades of cattle exist 
that distribution of a tax would be well-nigh impossible. 
Logically, the brunt of such an impost would fall on higher- 
cost steers, which are the least profitable, when not actually 
vended at a loss. 

For the same reason—diversity of type, condition, and 
weight—fixing minimum prices would be difficult. Rescrt to 
what is known as “government grading” would merely be an 
aggravation, as two men would not grade alike, owners would 
dispute the equity of the work, and pandemonium would ensue. 
It is possible that buyers would accept government grading, 
but price evaluation would be difficult. 

As matters are working out, the fat-cattle market will 
soon be in a position to take care of itself. Surplus beef pro- 
duction last year, created by cheap corn and a disposition on 
the part of feeders to gamble, will be at the disappearance 
stage a few weeks hence. The government corn-loan policy 
means a reduced beef volume, probably at the risk of a corn 
surplus, and diffidence in feeding circles promises less beef. 
In any event, tonnage will be cut down by eliminating heavy 
bullocks, and an effort to diminish cost of making gains will 
reduce the supply of long-fed steers. 

What the cattle market needs is revival of industry to 
absorb beef, and reduction of tonnage, which will be accom- 
plished by marketing at lighter weights and short-reuting 
fat cattle to the butcher. As the pendulum swings in the 
opposite direction, this will be accomplished. The year 1934 
will see reduced numbers of fed cattle at the markets, less 
tonnage, and removal of congestion inseparable from a surplus 
supply of overdone steers. Prices will depend on consumer 
purchasing power. Every visible trend is in the direction of 


recovery, and, should prices respond, production wili follow. 
During the past six months an incredible quantity of beef has 
been absorbed by domestic consumers, and even a 10 per cent 
tonnage curtailment will disclose underlying strength. Elimi- 
nation of the overweight steer is the best medicine that can 
be prescribed for an ailing cattle market. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP. 

ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock 

at sixty-two markets for the month of December, 1933, com- 

pared with December, 1932, and for the twelve months end- 
ing December, 1933 and 1932: 























RECEIPTS 
Te Decwiiher Twelve ae. teas 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
CI icccisicat 901,309 789,257 | 12,346,695 | 11,830,783 
Calves.............. 441,469 372,415 | 5,587,065 | 5,500,927 
Ro 3,331,960 | 3,122,969 [740,376,926 | 35,028,358 
OOD. -ceccreacaes 1,774,072 | 1,656,530 | 27,184,089 | 29,306,158 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS? 
— se a Twelve zeae a 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
COO ancssctcinen 843,465 363,129 | 4,892,847 | 5,114,490 
CR ickcociines 147,740 131,140 | 1,747,891 | 1,733,102 
Rs cintpatnnxinen 928,630 959,159 | 9,859,901 | 11,303,361 
Sheep.............-- 735,488 749,294 | 13,195,755 | 14,213,808 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
: . Decsnber plaka > See 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattle’ ............. 129,364 168,066 | 2,123,891 | 2,202,516 
COTO scsi 46.470 41,932 422,895 415,904 
DR cinsceisasectes 28,660 19,593 398,220 320,538 
NS cccicccteces 143,318 196,280 | 3,007,965 | 3,372,803 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


December Twelve Months ‘Ending 








December 
1933 1932 1932 1932 
Cattle™ ccd 720,753 567,026 | 8,655,259 7,625,373 
RIVES: 5c: ccccenck) 401,855 325,783 | 4.906,632 | 4,491 637 
Be a 4,529 664 4,583,577 |747,225.518 | 45,244 951 
Sheep..:............1__1,390,115 1,264,292 | 17,353,550 | 17,899,037 


* Exclusive of calves. 
+ Includes many pigs and sows received for government account. 
t Including stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
‘and eggs on January 1, 1934, as compared with January 1, 
1933, and average holdings on that. date for the past five 
years (in pounds except as otherwise noted): 











Commodity Jan. 1, 1934 Jan. 1, 1933 gh esc 
Frozen beef................-.. 58,345,000 29,279,000 55,404,000 
|, re 20,827,000 | 138,591,000 | 19,425,000 
Lamb and mutton........ 3,193,000 2,767,000 4,140,000 
Frozen pork............------ 129,794,000 | 101,793,000 | 132,687,000 
Dry salt pork*.............. 96,960,000 69,263,000 95,486,000 
Pickled pork*............--. 400,569,000 | 319,794,000 | 345,102,000 
Miscellaneous..............- 65,661,000 42,892,000 73,059,000 

Total meats............-- 775,349,000 | 579,379,000 | 725,303,000 
DI 2 505 dscccuesaieeaeg 132,297,000 41,088,000 62,212,000 
Frozen poultry..........-.- 123,475,000 | 111,642,000 | 116,733,000 
Creamery butter.......... 111,210,000 | 22,043,000 | 47,561,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) 2,490,000 1,740,000 3,001,000 


* Cured or in process.of cure. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
February 1, 1934, compared with January 2, 1934, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Feb. 1, 1934 Jan. 2,1934 Feb. 1, 1933 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................$ 5.00- 7.00 $ 5.25- 6.50 $ 5.00- 7.25 
MME cscceiscecnnpdcaotinisenicess nec aeaiicnnsetdaian stata 4.00- 6.25 4.25- 6.00 4.00- 6.50 
Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).........0.00002... 6.25- 7.25 6.25- 6.85 6.50- 7.25 
II oaischiccdscieseciseneoinsnlecckcninntnonineablaleceaisapene 5.50- 6.50 5.00- 6.25 5.25- 6.50 
Wisdom (HOR THO. CD cccicrviicrccccrus 4.00- 6.00 3.75- 5.25 $.75- 5.25 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 
eee: We CE sc ccc . 6.25- 7.25 5.50- 7.00 5.50- 7.25 

HEIFERS: 

Guod to Chie cn 8 OIE 4.25- 6.50 4.00- 6.25 

COWS: 

OR neti eee, “See ee 2.75- 3.75 2.50- 3.25 

CALVES: 
ail ber COE i tee ea 4.50- 5.50 3.00- 4.00 4.00- 5.50 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

COR Gib CNG icici cess 3.50- 5.00 3.75- 5.00 4.25- 5.50 
Common to Medium...............0....00.....00 2.50- 3.50 2.50- 3.75 3.00- 4.25 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 3.70- 4.00 3.40- 3 50 3.40- 3.60 

LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down).......... 8.50- 9.35 7.25- 8.00 5.50- 6.15 

EWES: 

Good to Choice... .... aeteeeee hase ae 3.00- 4.85 2.25- 3.85 2.00- 3.00 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on February 1, 1934, compared with 
January 2, 1934, and February 1, 1933, were as below (per 
100 pounds): 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 lbs. up): Feb. 1,1934 Jan. 2,1934 Feb. 1, 1933 
CTO as cscstcscsaseccessncsenesnctraistcrinrecrinsal Be BOO | 8006 850° S$ 6:60-- 9.66 
aE EE EE OE, we 7.00- 8.00 7.00- 8.00 

STEERS (550 to 760 Ibs.): 

ROE sin ee a 8.00-10.00 8.00-10.50 
as ee eT aE, Sa 7.00- 9.00 7.00- 9.00 

YEARLING STEERS: 

Cr) i ls 10.50-11.00 10.00-11.00 10.00-12.00 
MRE epic cecctg Ah I ie 8.50-10.00 8.50-10.00 

COWS: 

RIOR Ke ee onsen ee no 7.00 6.00- 7.00 6.00- 6.50 

VEALERS: 

CHOLES: wcccscstss cscs sseeesnseeeanecnsesaeeneeeneeecneesacs 10.00-11.00 8.00- 9.00 11.50-13.00 
MNO | csescnalanccs ee es ree 9.00-11.00 7.00- 8.00 10.50-11.50 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down): 


CHOICE ana eenceeenneneseneeeneeeseseerssseessersernee $1 5.50-16.50 $12.50-13.00 $12.00-18.00 
TOU: | sincesinsssibniniciisin Salalah 14.50-15.50 12.00-12.50 —11.50-12.50 
EWES: 

a 6.00- 7.00  5.00- 6.00 7.00 8.00 
oy FRESH PORK CUTS 

atl | | $ 9.00-10.00 $ 9.00-10.50 $ 6.50- 7.50 


LITTLE CHANGE IN HIDE SITUATION 


J.E.P. 


RANGE OF HALF A CENT IN HIDE PRICES FROM 
week to week indicates how closely basic stocks are held, 
and the market is dominated by the four major packers. A 
weekly turn-over of about 200,000 packer hides is about equal 
to current take-off, the bulk of the business being done in the 
9%- to 10%-cent range. Tanners balk at a half-cent advance, 
but pay it on alternate weeks. The market has ceased to dis- 
play features. 
Small packer hides are selling at 8 to 9% cents; country 
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hides, at 6% to 8% cents. Volume of trade in country hides 
has diminished until it is a negligible factor. Packers are in 
a somewhat independent position, being at all times closely 
sold up. Should they run into a period of lighter slaughter, 
they would be able to mark prices up. Leather trade is 
healthy, shoe machinery is fairly well employed, and the auto- 
mobile industry is taking large quantities of leather for uphol- 
stering purposes. 


WOOL UPTURN SEEMS TO HAVE RUN 
ITS COURSE 


J.E.P. 


OOL MAY HAVE SOME DISTANCE TO GO YET, 
but it has slowed up perceptibly. That the March-to-July 
performance of 1933 will not be repeated is a secret which 
everybody is holding down. Current interest centers in trad- 
ing on the 1934 clip, which will be available for speculative 
purposes from now on. Although eastern buyers have taken 
to the western field in considerable numbers, nothing definite 
concerning prices has developed. In spite of the fact that 
trading at eastern concentration points dwindled in January, 
about 30,000,000 pounds changed hands in Boston alone, 
which is considered fair business. . 
Foreign markets show an easier trend, suggesting that 
the upward price movement that had its inception last March 
has run its course for the present. That buyers will endeavor 
to hold the market in leash—at least until the new clip has 
been evaluated primarily—is a logical expectancy, but it is 
equally probable that western growers will consign, rather 
than take bid prices early in the season. In the fleece, or 
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farming, states the accumulation of old wool has disappeared, 
and, as storage costs nothing locally, much of the new clip 
will be held. Buyers who have attempted early purchases 
have been able to dislodge practically none. Owing to free 
distribution of government corn, hog, and wheat benefit money, 
the country is in decidedly easier financial circumstances than 
last year, so that wool sales are not imperative. 

Under present conditions, manufacturers in need of re- 
placement wool must pay full prices, but an open winter has 
curtailed new orders, clothing sales having declined materially. 
Overcoats have been poor sale all through the season, cus- 
tomers balking at higher prices, and, having replenished its 
wardrobe, the public shows a less acquisitive disposition. 

All the handwriting legible on the wall at present sug- 
gests that the upturn in wool has come to an end. This does 
not mean lower prices, as domestic stocks are low and world- 
wide conditions are favorable; but there is always a limit, and 
wool is the only commodity able successfully to resist the 
reaction from the 1933 rise in values. Naturally, bearish 
opinion has heen elicited, but it has little to bank on, other 
than that a price reaction at this stage is logical; ignoring 
the fact that wool occupies an independent position which is 
regarded by many as impregnable The monetary program 
of the administration should mean hicher wool; evaluation is 
doubtful. Theoretically, a 50- to 60-cent dollar means higher 
commodity values. 

While not actually causing concern, the manufacturing 
situation is being closely watched, as wool prices are peculiarly 
susceptible to immediate mill demand for raw material. Few 
mills have reserve stocks in quantity, and, should orders con- 
tinue in fair volume, will be forced into the market. Current 
demand is for fine and fine-medium territory types, costing 
80 to 85 cents, clean. 

In a general way, sentiment in central and eastern wool- 
trading circles is conservatively bullish, every phase of the 
voluminous reviews printed in January assuming that tone. 
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Stocks have been reduced to a point where only about 10,000,- 
000 pounds of foreign wool are in bond in the United States, 
and domestic stocks are at low ebb. This puts the industry in 
exceptionally healthy position. Developments of the next sixty 
days will be in the western shearing area, rather than at east- 
ern concentration points. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


()* FEBRUARY 2 THE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE 
and meal was quoted at $23.50 a ton, f.o.b. Texas points, 
Omaha hay prices on February 1 were as follows: alfalfa— 
choice leafy, $12 to $12.50; No. 1, $11 to $11.50; standard 
leafy, $10.50 to $11; standard, $10.50; No. 2, $9 to $9.50; No, 3, 
$8.50 to $9; sample, $7 to $7.50; upland prairie—No. 1, $10 to 
$11; No. 2, $8.50 to $9.50; No. 3, $7 to $8; sample, $6; mid- 
land prairie—No. 1, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 2, $6 to $6.50; sample, 
$5; mixed hay—No. 1, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 2, $8.50 to $9.50; 
No. 3, $7 to $8. 





NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Holland Killing Surplus Cattle 


As a relief measure, the Dutch government is slaughter- 
ing 4,000 head of cattle a week and distributing the beef to 
the unemployed. 

Russia’s Wheat Harvest 

Production of wheat in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics for 1933 is officially estimated at 1,018,893,000 bush- 
els, compared with 744,052,000 bushels in 1932. 


British Taste Favors Mutton 


Consumption of beef in Great Britain during the last five 
years has decreased from 69 to 60 pounds per head, while that 
of mutton and lamb has increased from 27 to 32 pounds. 


Australian Experiments with Cross-Breeding Sheep 


The government of Queensland, Australia, has arranged 
for the purchase of rams and ewes of the various English 
types for experiments to determine the most suitable crosses 
for export as lamb. 


Soviet to Se!l Cows to Peasants 


In an effort to stimulate agricultural production, the 
Soviet government has offered to sell cows to 1,000,000 
peasant families on a liberal credit basis, the cows to become 
the private property of the buyers. 


Drought in South Africa 


The Union of South Africa has just been through a 
very severe drought. Domestic animals in many districts are 
reported to be walking skeletons, and hundreds of thousands 
of cattle and sheep have died from starvation. 


German Government Fixes Grain Prices 


The German government has assumed a virtual dictator- 
ship over the nation’s grain supplies. Processing of wheat 
and rye has been placed under the supervision of the Minister 
of Food, who has fixed prices on the two grains and restricted 
production. 


I find it easier and more profitable to build the boy @ 
sled and save the dollar for my subscription, as it is the only 
paper a cattleman can have that gives him authentic reports 
and keeps his optimism alive in these depressing times.—RAY 
M. Ives, New Underwood, S. D. 
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SELLING CATTLE IN THE NEBRASKA 
SAND HILLS 


BY F. E. MESSERSMITH 
Alliance, Nebraska 


OLLOWING ARE EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTICLE 
K which, unfortunately, our space limitations forbid us to 
print in full. In it the writer describes the various systems 
of marketing, with especial reference to conditions as they 
exist in the famous breeding region of the Nebraska Sand 
Hills: 

Central Markets 


“The o!d-established method of marketing was to ship or 
drive all cattle to be sold to a central market. Still about 60 
per cent of all fat cattle are handled in that way. A very few 
years ago, cattle were raised and maintained on the ranches 
until they had matured, and until they either would fatten on 
the ranges, when they were shipped as beef, or, under less 
favorable conditions, were sold to a feeder in the Corn Belt 
region, who put them cn a grain ration and produced the 
prime beef which the better trade demanded, getting a 
premium for the better product. Since then the public has 
learned that tenderer and more palatable food came from 
younger and smaller cattle. As it is harder to fatten a 
growing ‘critter’ on native grasses, these calves or yearlings 
had to be put on more concentrated feed, so that the business 
of feeding received a great stimulus. 


“In order to bring buyer and seller together, great central 
markets sprang up at convenient and logical places, to which 
all cattle were consigned. In our ranch country, shipping time 
comes naturally in the fall, when calves are old enough to 
wean, when the good summer grasses have put the cattle in 
their best condition, and when the great crops of the Corn 
Belt are no longer a question. You must consider all range 
land fenced, but in many pastures some thirty sections may 
be inclosed in one great summer range. In those cases, all who 
can ride a good horse join in the great round-up, and the cattle 
suitable for shipping are cut out of the bunch of perhaps a 
thousand animals of a!] descriptions. Dry cows, canners, 
cutters, and steers of the right age are all sorted from the 
main bunch, and driven to the nearest shipping place, which 
now is seldom over forty miles away, thanks to our wonderful 
system of railroads. At the shipping point there is a large 
receiving corral, with many others that will hold about a 
carload. After the shipping, cattle are inclosed in the large 
corral. Men on horses cut out the different classes into carload 
lots. Then the cattle are ready for stock trains, which come 
about as the rancher wants them. 

“In the meantime, the commission men at these central 
markets have been advised by the shipper that he will have 
so many loads of each class of cattle for them to sell on that 
date. The commission firm notifies its prospective packer or 
feeder-buyer that the cattle will be there. 


“Added to the host of commission firms are the so-called 
scalpers, or speculators, or order-buyers, who are organized 
to such an extent that many shippers claim that they demand 
and get the first chance at all cattle to be sold. The commis- 
Sion men maintain that these speculators stabilize the market, 
holding uncalled-for cattle until the real buyer materializes, 
thus assuring a ready market for all cattle shipped. Whether 
it be a good one or not is a question for conjecture. When 
the speculators get a corner on all cattle for sale, the feeders 
or packers must pay them another commission or profit, or go 
direct to the ranches for their cattle. 


Direct Selling 


“These conditions have brought about a relatively new 
angle to the selling game, called ‘direct selling’ or ‘selling at 
home.’ Last June, at the meeting of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association in Valentine, it was brought out that over 
three-fourths of the feeder calves and other cattle were sold 
direct to the feeders from the ranches, and that 40 per cent of 
the fat cattle were bought from the feeders at their feed-lots 
by the packers. These figures represented the better classes of 
cattle. The culled-over cattle were shipped to the central mar- 
kets, to be sold to the already partially satiated buyers or to 
buyers wanting something cheap, who established the only 
market reports that were used by the direct buyers when they 
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visited the ranches and feed-lots to select their better cattle, 
as well as those buying at the central markets. 

“I have found that the main reason why feeders preferred 
to buy direct was because of the privilege of the personal 
knowledge of the practices, customs, and honesty of the raiser 
of the cattle, more than the freight and other expenses saved. 
They wished to get a certain class of cattle, and were assured 
of that only by knowing the rancher and his herd personally. 

“These feeders did not want their calves to have the hard 
usage that results from driving them to the shipping point, 
but required them to be trucked, as less shipping fever resulted 
when they were hauled to the train, and then shipped direct to 
their feed-lots, than when worried and wearied by long drives, 
long hauls on the train, two or three days in the central mar- 
ket, and another long haul back to their feed-lots, 

“Every rancher questioned wished to sell at home, but 
also admitted that, since no published market reports of these 
sales were available, they were undoubtedly playing into the 
feeder-buyers’ hands, and losing the few cents, or fractions of 
a cent, a pound that spell profit or loss. 


Local Sales-Rings 


“A few progressive men—mostly auctioneers—noting the 
prevalent practice that feeders had formed of buying direct, 
conceived the idea of establishing sales-pens and pavilions in 
the towns and shipping centers of our Sand Hills region, invit- 
ing ranchers to bring in their cattle, and offering them in car- 
load lots and less to any buyers who cared to be present upon 
the one day each week that sales would be held. These men 
advertised that a certain number of each class of cattle would 
be offered on that sale day, and mailed letters to order-buyers, 
speculators, and feeders, advising them similarly. It is the 
custom to announce that the seller is privileged to turn down 
any bid made, and that he may ship home any of his cattle if 
not satisfied with the price offered. One concern has held 
weekly sales in four or five such local sales-rings, and reports 
that over 50,000 head of cattle have been sold by them. A 
charge of $1 per head is deducted for this service, together 
with 10 cents per head for brand-inspection charges. 

“In most cases the sellers express their belief that more 
net returns have come to them, and the buyers state that they 
have bought better-conditioned cattle, and bought them more 
cheaply, than could have been done at a central market or 
from the ranchers themselves at their ranches, with the cattle 
ready to load for the trip to their feed-lots. 

“The elimination from the transaction of the personal con- 
tact between buyer and seller would tend to force the price 
paid down to the point where each buyer could insure himself 
that the proper care and disease prevention had been exer- 
cised. There, too, the seller must suffer the cutting-out of 
several head from his offering, to be sold later in small lots at 
a great loss, or sacrifice the time and expense of moving this 
tail-end loss back to the ranch. I have noticed that, in any 
method of selling where the cattle must leave the ranch before 
sold, expenses accumulate the minute the cattle leave the ranch, 
and continue to do so until they reach a new home, and that 
all such expenses are deducted from the price the seller receives. 


Contract Feeding 


“Another method of disposing of our feeder cattle is 
called ‘contract feeding.’ This has been tried by ranchers who 
hope for an increased trend in cattle prices, and by feeders 
who have the feed, but no money available with which to pur- 
chase the cattle necessary to fill their feed-lots. 

“The main thing about this plan is that the rancher sends 
his cattle into the hands of some, usually unknown, feeder to 
treat as he sees fit until some future time, generally agreed 
upon, when the cattle must be sold for beef. Provisions are 
made for the usual death loss, which the rancher stands. The 
cattle are always weighed up to the feeder, and the rancher 
receives payment for the pounds entered at any advance in 
price that the finished steer may bring, which during the past 
several years has been consumed by the downward trend of all 
cattle prices. 

“Tt takes the gambling spirit supposed to be possessed by 
old-timers to get any sane rancher to experiment with his 
entire year’s profits in the cattle produced. It seems that, 
un'ess the local bankers will trust the feeder enough to let 
him have the money with which to fill his feed-lots, something 
in our cattle business is vitally wrong, and that the rancher 
can hardly be expected to carry a risk which people supported 
by the public refuse to consider.” 
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LIVE STOCK ON FEED JANUARY 1 


There was a decrease of about 8.5 per 
cent in the number of cattle on feed for 
market in the Corn Belt on January 1, 
1934, from the number being fed on the 
same date last year, according to an 
estimate issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. There were de- 
creases in all states except Iowa and 
Nebraska, where small increases were 
shown. In the western states the num- 
ber of cattle on feed was about the 
same as in 1933, except in Texas and 
Oklahoma, where the number’ was 
sharply reduced. 

There were estimated to be 4,906,000 
head of sheep and lambs on feed in the 
principal feeding states on January 1— 
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a decrease of 153 per cent from the 5,- 
631,000 head on ae 1, 1933, about 
evenly divided between the Corn Belt 
and the western states. 


HOW TO WEIGH A HAYSTACK 


In THE PRODUCER for December, 1932, 
we printed certain directions as to how 
to compute the number of tons in a hay- 
stack, according to a method worked out 
by I. T. Stevens, of Harlowton, Montana, 
together with tables illustrating the pro- 
cedure for alfalfa and wild hay. Now 
the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the University of Nevada has come to 
the rescue of farmers who want to know 
how much hay there is in their stacks, 
without having to haul it to the scales. 
The new formula reads thus: 


“Multiply the ‘over’ (that is, the 
height of the stack from the ground, 
over the top, and down the other side) 
by .04. Multiply the circumference by 
012. Subtract this result from the first 
one. Multiply the result thus obtained 
by the circumference squared, which 
— ,the number of cubic feet in the 
stack. 


RUSSIAN GRASS FOR ABANDONED 
WHEAT AREA 


A grass brought to this country from 
the steppes of Russia by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now available for 
restoring pastures and ranges broken 
and planted to wheat during the World 
War, but later abandoned to weeds and 
soil erosion. Crested wheatgrass, the 
Russian relative of the slender wheat- 
grass and western wheatgrass native to 
our northern Great Plains, looked prom- 
ising to government plant explorers, 
who introduced it into the United States 
in 1898. Tests on American soil have 
shown that this long-lived perennial 
buneh-grass excels all other grasses in 
cold and drought resistance. It starts 
growing earlier and continues to grow 
later in the fall than other grasses. 

Crested wheatgrass has much better 
seed habits than other grasses commonly 
cultivated in the northern Great Plains, 
producing seed in abundance where con- 
ditions are even moderately favorable, 
and offering no particular difficulties in 
harvesting, threshing, and cleaning the 
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seed. Its remarkable root system com- 
pletely occupies the soil, preventing 
weeds and other plants from becoming 
established. 


GOVERNMENT MEAT-GRADING FOR 
DENVER 


During the week of the National 
Western Stock Show in Denver, Janv- 
ary 13-20, 1934, that city advanced a 
step nearer toward joining the dozen or 
so where a federal meat-grader and 
stamper is stationed. Through the 
efforts of A. A. MeVittie, a prominent 
and public-spirited restaurateur, work- 
ing in conjunction with Secretary F, E. 
Mollin, of the American National Live 
Stock Association, C. V. Whalin, chief 
of the Division of Live Stock, Meats, 
and Wool of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has become interested in the 
project, and has promised that the ser- 
vice will be established at Denver if it 
can be made substantially self-support- 
ing. 

In large advertisements in the daily 
papers, Mr. McVittie pointed out the 
advantages of this service to local indus- 
tries. Not only, he held, would the pub- 
lic increase its consumption of meat if 
the quality were guaranteed, as abun- 
dantly proved by the rapid growth in 
popularity where the service has been 
available, but a spur would be furnished 
to the improvement of live stock in the 
Rocky Mountain region by insuring a 
steady demand for the better grades. 
Hitherto those hotels and restaurants in 
Denver which have served government- 
graded meats have been compelled to 
import it from Missouri River points, at 
a premium of several cents a pound. 
This business, he maintained, should be 
kept at home. 


WYOMING TAX VALUATIONS 


An average reduction of 25 per cent 
in tax valuations on Wyoming cattle for 
the year 1934 has been announced by 
the State Board of Equalization. On 
sheep, valuations will remain the same 
as in 1933, except on old ewes, where 
they are increased from 75 cents to $1. 
Swine have been left unchanged, except 
purebred boars and sows, where a cut 
from $7.50 to $6 has been allowed. Rec- 
ommendation was made that the valua- 
tion on dry farm land be placed at from 


$3 to $6 per acre, instead of the $4 to 


$8 of 1933. 


WHY WOOL OUTWEARS SILK 


The reason why wool outwears silk is 
explained by Sir William Bragg, of tne 
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Royal Institution of England, states 
Merchandising Facts of San Francisco. 

X-ray micro-photographs reveal that 
fibers of both consist of atomic back- 
bones. Silk fibers are composed of long 
chains of atoms similar to a human 
spine, each vertebra possessing a hook, 
to which other atoms may attach them- 
selves. A thread of silk is made up of 
billions of these atomic backbones, 
arranged side by side and matted to- 
gether like the hemp fibers in a rope. 

The backbones of wool are similar, 
but a more powerful attraction for 
adjacent atoms exists; and these attrac- 
tions twist the backbones into shapes 
like rows of W’s. This formation causes 
the atomic spine to interlock more firmly, 
making wool fiber stronger than silk, 
and more resistant to chemical solvents. 


CHANGES IN FARM PRICES 


Percentage changes in prices received 
by farmers between November 15, 1932, 
and November 15, 1933, covering twenty- 
six major commodities, are shown as 
below by the Department of Agriculture: 


Per Cent Increase 


Commodities or Decrease 
RIE Steceerineer ay ress eee 151% " 
EN oe 140% = 
No con seca 127% - 
Or es 109% = 
RE 107% . 
POCHCOES  foc..cc.csatecnxs 100% ‘3 
WIGSSCGR a. oscdcc cuca cssssecs 18% sy 
OURO. ecskditeccscaraune 63% " 
Gattonseed ............-... 43% a 
MG og ti 5S Be 29% - 
PRNOOE, ca cetaiadaschncisscanns 28% = 
WN ssi tecce cence 27% = 
eee 21% = 
RE on Le he 2 21% e 
Whole milk, 

wholesale ................ 20% ” 
BENET, ocsctareahavanedaccnciiseh 19% = 
BE iin cscscacnestsaiedel 16% = 
PRUREOEIRG © oo occ cocecwc=c: 11% . 
Whole milk, retail... 7% - 
{eee een 1% - 
Weal calves: ..........::::.. 4% 2 
Milk cows .................. 8% Decrease 
I iain catb ican tine 8% 7" 
Beef cattle... 11% " 
ee 13% ~ 


The average gain of the twenty-two 
products showing an increase was 31 
per cent. 


The Truthful Mirror—A backwoods 
mountaineer one day found a mirror 
which a tourist had lost. “Well, if it 
ain’t my old dad!” he said as he iooked 
in the mirror. “I never knew he had 
his pitcher took.” 

He took the mirror home, stealing into 
the attic to hide it; but his actions did 
mot escape his suspicious wife. That 
night while he slept she slipped up to 
the attic and found the mirror. 

" m-m,” she said, looking into it, 
.80 that’s the old hag he’s been chas- 
in. "—Central of Georgia Magazine. 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE REPORT 


Condition of range and live stock in 
seventeen western states at the begin- 
ning of February was reported as be- 
low by the Denver office of the Division 
of Crop and Live Stock Estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Arizona.—Range feed dry, but browse 
good; rain generally needed to make 
spring feed and replenish stock water; 
live stock holding up well, with losses 
light; early lamb crop making good 
progress. 

California.—Live stock and range con- 
ditions improved with mild weather; 
moisture adequate in northern half of 
state, but still dry in south; rain needed 
over entire state; new feed excellent in 
central and northern coast areas, also 
Sacramento Valley; stock wintered with 
minimum feed requirements and light 
losses; early lambs doing nicely. 

Colorado.—January weather unusually 
favorable for live stock; ranges mostly 
open, with light snow in higher areas; 
fair supply of old feed on ranges; very 
poor feed in southeast and extreme 
northwest; cattle.and sheep in good con- 
dition, with losses light. 

Idaho.—Live stock doing exceptionally 
well; losses light; winter ranges open, 
with plenty of stock water; little sup- 
plemental feeding necessary. 

Kansas (western).—Grain and rough 
feed short, except in some counties in 
northwest; mild weather favorable factor 
in conserving feed supplies; both cattle 
and pasture much below average. 

Montana.—January weather conditions 
favorable; live stock in good flesh; losses 
light; ranges mostly open, with more 
than usual grazing; hay and feeds ample, 
except some shortage in northeast; 
ranges short in some northern areas. 

Nebraska (western).—Winter pastures 
free of snow; ample supply of hay and 
feed; cattle doing well, with open win- 
ter. 

Nevada.—Range feed short, but mild 
weather and little snow permitting full 
use of feed; sheep fed rather heavily, 
due to short desert feed; stock water 


short in places; cattle and sheep in fair: 


to good flesh, with light losses. 

New Mexico.—Ranges dry and short, 
with little snow; mild, dry winter favor- 
able for live stock; little supplemental 
feeding necessary; cattle and sheep in 
good condition, and losses light; mois- 
ture badly needed to make spring feed. 

North Dakota.—January favorable for 
live stock; temperatures above normal; 
little precipitation; cattle and sheep only 
in fair flesh; pastures and feeds short. 

Oklahoma.—Mild, open weather very 
favorable for live stock, which is in poor 
condition, particularly in western sec- 
















































































tions; pastures and feeds short in west, 
fair in other areas; wheat pastures poor 
in northwest and west. 

Oregon.—Light snow on high, none on 
lower, ranges; little feeding necessary; 
cattle and sheep in good flesh; losses 
light. 

South Dakota (western).—Range feed 
poor; little snow and mild weather have 
made it possible to use all feed; stock 
water short; feed shipped into drought 
areas; cattle and sheep in fair to good 
flesh, 

Texas.—Recent rains improved pros- 
pects for range feed, except in west and 
northwest, where feed is short and dry; 
open, mild weather has made it possible 
to save feed; some supplemental feed- 
ing necessary in dry areas; condition 
of -ranges, cattle, and sheep lowest 
for February 1 in twelve years; cattle 
and sheep in fair condition, holding up 
unusually well; losses light; prospects 
poor for spring supply of grass-fat 
cattle; lamb-crop prospects fair. 

Utah.—Mild, open weather favorable 
for live stock; losses light; cattle in fair 
to good condition; breeding ewes in only 
fair flesh; winter ranges dry, with poor 
feed; considerable feeding necessary; 
stock water short on desert ranges. 

Washington.—Mild, open winter has 
relieved short feed situation; little snow; 
live stock doing exceptionally well, and 
losses light. 

Wyoming.—Ranges fair to good in 
central and northeast sections; some 
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shortage of stock water; mild, open 
weather has permitted full use of range 
feed and saved short supply of hay and 
other feeds; cattle and sheep in fair 
to good condition, with light losses. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


California 


Cattle in this section are in good 
shape. The winter has been very mild 
so far. There is not much snow in the 
high mountains. We have had lots of 
rain, and grass is starting now. Spring 
feed will be better than it has been for 
some time. If the cattleman can hang 
on, I believe he will come out on top.— 
EUGENE SELBY, Horse Creek. 


Colorado 


We are having one of the nicest win- 
ters that we have had for years, with 
plenty of grass. Cattle are still holding 
their own, and putting on a little flesh. 
Our grass cured up better than usual. 
Trading is about all over here. Calves 
sold all the way from $10 to $15 a head, 
depending on the kind. In spite of the 
hard times, most of the outfits are still 
able to keep their heads up; but we do 
not know how long we can continue.— 
ALBERT L. LAFFERTY, Lake George. 


Idaho 


The weather has been unusually mild 
all fall—a boon to stockmen, as the 
ranges have been short on account of a 
dry summer. Fall pastures are holding 
up well. Cattle are in only fair condi- 
tion. There is ample hay in this sec- 
tion, at reasonable prices. Beef prices 
are ruinous; and, unless a better market 
is available next year, it will only be a 
matter of time for stockmen. What we 
need is a place to liquidate our surplus 
cows, or else the future is dark.—SrETH 
BURSTEDT, Challis. 


Range is good, and sheep are doing 
well. There is an abundance of hay. 
This is the mildest winter we have had 
in twenty-five years. Please have Uncle 
Sammy leave the processing tax off the 
cows.—MILTON BABCOCK, Moore. 


Montana 


We are having a wonderful winter to 
date, and stockmen will have an abun- 
dance of feed. There is not much snow 
in this secticn—in fact, not quite 
enough. This part of the country has 
been very dry for the past year, and we 
need a lot of moisture if we are to have 
any grass next summer. Cattle are in 
fine condition. Quite a lot were held 
over.—GEORGE HOLMES, Decker. 


To date (January 22) we have had no 
winter to speak of—about a week of 
zero weather, with hardly any snow. 
Most of the steer calves, and a good 
many yearling steers, were kept over in 
this part of the country last fall_—WiL- 
LIAM R. SUMER, Miles City. 

The northeastern part of Montana is 
getting a real winter, necessitating a lot 
of feed, which is very scarce, owing to 
the extreme heat and grasshoppers dur- 
ing the summer of 1933. There will be 
considerable loss in aged ewes in this 
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section, due to the extreme cold and 
storm period in December, lasting about 
thirty days——F. C. Fear, Poplar. 


Oregon 


So far we have had an open winter, 
with lots of warm rains in December. 
It has meant a big saving on hay. It 
looks like an early spring. There are 
not many cattle being fed here this win- 
ter—WALTER SHUMWAY, Bridgeport. 

This section of the country has experi- 
enced another dry summer, although 
late fall rains have relieved conit‘ons 
to some extent. Green grass is getting 
a nice start and should mean early feed 
in the spring, provided we have a good 
cover of snow on the ground before tem- 
peratures get too low. Prices for cattle 
are ruinously low. Yearling steers have 
been selling for $20. Good dry cows 
bring the same—more often less. Two- 
and three-year-old feeder steers are sell- 
ing at $28 to $30.—C. M. GULOVSON, 
Dry Lake. 


The price of beef cattle locally has 
risen about three-fourths of a cent in 
the past sixty days, and the lots that 
were on supplementary feed have moved 
to market. We have received consider- 
able moisture to date, and the winter 
has been comparatively open. Desert 
areas are still in need of additional 
moisture, and more snow is needed in 
the high mountain areas, in order that 
an adequate water supply may be 
assured for our 1934 growing season. 
Our live-stock men entered the winter 
with approximately the same amount of 
hay as was on hand for 1932-33. Cat- 
tlemen in this section are agreed that 
some program will have to be adopted 
in which prices for beef cattie will be 
substantially raised over last year.—V. 
W. JOHNSON, County Agricultural Agent, 
Lakeview. 


Texas 


We have been rather dry—rain came 
very locally. Where there is feed, cattle 
are holding up well. The demand is 
good, but prices offered seem very low. 
—JOHN HUMPHRIS, Marfa. 


Utah 


Winter ranges in this section are very 
poor, and hay and forage are scarce. 
Hay is selling for $8 and $10 a ton. We 
have had the warmest and most pleas- 
ant winter in the history of the country 
hereabout, and for that reason live stock 
is doing fairly well up to date; but 
prices are so low that the cattle are 
hardly worth looking after. Taxes and 
grazing fees take all the increase in the 
“New Deal.” It looks as though the 
cowman had the cards stacked against 
him.—CHARLES SNow, Teasdale. 


Washington 


We have had the easiest winter to 
date that this part of the country has 
experienced for a good many years. No 
severe storms or extreme cold. Stock is 
wintering well, with a small amount of 
feed. Snow so far is only a few inches 
deep on the lower ranges, with the south 
points bare. Range horses are fat in 
the hills. Very little stock—cattle espe- 
cially—is moving. Prices are too low. 
Horses are moving to some extent, with 
a better price-trend. Stockmen are 
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hoping for a little better price this seg. _ 
son, but are against a surtax on cattle 

seeing what it has done to the hog mar. 

ket. The ranchers, raising a few hogs 

for their own use, and marketing the 

surplus, find that they must pay a tax 

to go to the larger growers.—Hugyq 

THORNTON, Leese. 


Wyoming 


The subjects of most of the conversa- 
tion up here are a four-year drought 
and the depression. I have decided that 
it is not a depression which we are fight- 
ing. We cattlemen have suffered a bus- 
iness reverse nine years out of twelve, 
A depression, to my mind, ceases to be 
a depression when it lasts during all 
those years. Hence, let us solve the 
problems so that we can live just the 
same. The men who are hurting the 
country are the middlemen. The con- 
sumer is paying a price which, if it 
went into the hands of the producer, 
would make him rich.—A. S. GILLEspr, 
Rock River. 

Inclosed find check for $2.75 for three 
years. That may be as long as I shall 
be able to stay in the cow business, if 
the government gets in with us and puts 
a hog tax on cattle. I think we can 
work our own way out, if the govern- 
ment will leave us alone and not pile a 
lot of taxes upon us. We are having 
one of the finest winters here that I 
ever saw, and cattle are wintering fine. 
We have not had to feed anything so 
far, which is helping on these cheap cat- 
tle.—CARL SEARS, Shoshoni. 


CHEERIO! 


Following is an exact copy of a letter 
received by the Federal Land Bank of 
Spokane from a farmer in the State of 
Washington: 


“May 17—1933 
kane Wash 

“Gentlemen: Im pleased to advise you 
that I have received your notice of 
Lower Interest on our mortgage as you 
wili see in your record I stanu in a No 
1 in my payments interest and Prin- 
cipal prompt paid Insurance and taxes 
prompt paid no default. Bot after 3 
years of Darknes I can see a little 
sonnshein I can buy me par of shoe and 
my wife a dress and me a Schirt I have 
workt hard and I an mey wife still will 
ceep on working to pay our honest dept 
with honest mony. I came to this 
Country in 1909. I had nothing. I 
Have now Niece Farm not big 40 acre 
we have 16 Beutiful cows jersey we hav 
big flok chikens. We heve a No l 
beautuf team we do not owe no duty 
on cent exept the Federal reserve Bang. 
Im the happiest mon on erth I get up 5 
A M morning sing a song and go to 
work. Work is pleasur for me since our 
President has given us a glass of Beer 
I can sing better (God Bless Him) .! 
never askt Onkle Sam for help if he give 
a lift thanks. Well gentlemen the trubl 
is with majority of our American People 
they heve a Perdieis of a Contry and 
they do not know it. I remain respekful 
yours.” 


Federal Land Spo- 
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